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The SEAMAN TILLIT. 3 ft 
tillage width. Minimum pow- 
er required is only 23 H.P. 
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Speeds up 


- Humus Development 


in your 


Good humus devel- 
opment depends 
largely upon a thor- 
ough and uniform, 
well aerated mixture 
of all composting 
materials — manure, 


lime and green vegetation — with the 
top layer of soil. 


The SEAMAN TILLIT quickly and economically pro- 
duces a perfect mixture of chopped and milled composting 
materials distributed uniformly throughout the selected 


tillage depth. 


The compost sheet is highly aerated with the TILLIT. 
The action of the revolving tines and the “throw” of soil 
and materials within the hood cause the penetration and 
distribution of a high volume of air throughout the bed. 





FREE! Booklet 
“Benefits of Rotary Tillage” 
Especially valuable to those interes- 
ted in organic farming. Booklet cov- 
ers over 18 years experience with 
rotary tillage. Write for it... Today. 


Diagram shows how SEAMAN tines mill, . 
chop and uniformly mix cover and other 
materials with top layer of soil. 


the soil. 


Moisture is of great importance in furthering decomposi- 
tion and conversion to humus. 
more moisture and retards evaporation. Rains do not 
run-off. The water is absorbed in proper amounts without 
flooding or “puddling” 


SEAMAN-tillage holds 


So, this year complete your composting in less time with 
less labor — and do it better with the SEAMAN TILLIT. 














‘SEAMAN MOTORS, Inc. 


MILWAUKEE 3, wisconsin. 


396 N. 25th STREET 
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All thenatwal Elements 
Your Plants Need ..... 


NITROGEN - PHOSPHOROUS - POTASH - TRACE ELEMENTS 
CALCIUM - MAGNESIUM 


Everything in One Package of 


Amazing... 


Fer+Tr—El is the one and only organic plant 
food with everything in one package... yes, 
everything your crops need to do their best 
and to put dollars in your pocket. 


Phosphate Rock, Greensand, Bone Meal, 
Blood Meal, Tankage, Cottonseed Meal, 
Ground tobacco stems, Seaweed and many 
other organic materials are all blended in 
balanced proportion to make this amazing 
plant food. And Fer+Tr—E] is finely ground 
so it*‘can be applied by any type spreader 
or drill. 


PLANTS BECOME DROUGHT RESIST- 
ANT, for Fer+Tr—El is made up of the very 
same natural foods that make up the diet of 
earthworms, bacteria and other soil organ- 
isms. They thrive and work for you in 
Fer+Tr—El-ized ground. 
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...it’s complete 


FER+TR—EL IS ALL PLANT FOOD. Its 
base is agricultural slag, a high grade liming 
material containing Calcium and a high per- 
centage of Magnesium. Unlike Lime, it will 
not bind soil...it makes elements already 
present available for plant use. 


FER+TR—EL SAVES YOU MONEY. It pays 
off in high quality crops that bring bigger 
prices. And it’s long lasting... you add Less 
each year. Fer+Tr—El will not leach out... 
it stays in the soil, enriching it and holding 
elements in reserve until needed by the grow- 
ing crop. 


FER+TR—EL IS A DEVELOPMENT backed 
by five years of testing. Its merit has been 
proved...not only in test tubes or labora- 
tories, but in actual field trials. 


**I grew clover this year where I could not 
get it started before,’ FER+TR-EL USER SAYS 


OTHER USERS OF AMAZING FER+TR-—EL SAY: 


My lawn is best ever without a doubt....My corn 
gave a heavy yield... The tomatoes were the best 
ever and no sign of blight...1 had head lettuce 
this year in my garden which I never had before. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE COMPLETE FER+TR-EL 


D&G Sales Co. 


Literature and prices. 

FREE There’s a Fer+Tr—l 

product for every crop 

or purpose. Send us a 
2-cent post card and 
let us know what your 
needs are, let us tell 
you what Fer+Tr—ti 
can do in your par- 
ticular case. Write: 





FULLERTON MARYLAND 
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BONE MEAL 


A DIETARY FOOD SUPPLEMENT 














Latest Nutritional Research and editorials are proclaiming you can HELP PREVENT 
TOOTH DECAY with an assimilable form of a Natural Organic Source of CAL- 
CIUM-PHOSPHORUS ... AS WELL AS SAFE AMOUNTS OF DECAY-PREVENT- 
ING FLUORINE. These elements plus other needed “trace-minerals” occur natur- 
ally in beef bone. 





em 


These substances are held essential to sound teeth and enamel and help prevent 
bleeding gums through resistance to dental erosion; and furnish minerals essential 
in pregnancy and lactation where there are greatly increased Calcium needs. 





d 
The effect of supplementation is surprising to those who have not yet tried this 
amazing substance. Be assured of highest quality Bone Meal derived from long 
bones of healthy YOUNG cattle, when you buy our product. We now offer bone 
meal to meet your particular dietary requirement, with or without added vitamins 
in different forms. Added vitamins are of Natural source. 
BONE MEAL with VITAMIN D BONE MEAL—PLAIN 
(100 Units per Capsule) (No added Vitamins) 
100 Capsules (71-grain) .............. $1.25 100 Capsules (7'/2-grain) .............- $1.00 
300 Capsules (7'2-grain) .............. 3.00 300 Capsules (7'/2-grain) ...........--. 2.75 
1000 Capsules (7'-grain) .............. 8.00 1000 Capsules (7'/2-grain) .............. 7.00 
* * *#+ &@ &© & * *# #*# &@© @ & 
(100 Units per Tablet) 100 Tablets (71/2-grain) ............... $ .65 
100 Tablets (7a-grain) ............... $ .35 300 Tablets (7'-grain) ............... 1.50 
Se PE SEEMED cic ccisccieseeeces 2.00 1608 Vabeete (FYE) nc cccccccccece 4.00 
1000 Tablets (7'2-grain) ............... 5.00 on 6s 6s 
* *+ #*# @ & & 1 P 
(200 Units per Wafer) os eee — _ yenioonee” ‘i 
afer-table a ee j 
shed alt ar allie fe me patie. oak 9330 300 Wafer-tablets (I-gram) ............ 2.25 
OR- 1000 Wafer-tablets (l-gram) ........... 6.00 1000 Wafer-tablets (I-gram) ............ 5.50 
DEN- | eo**# @ # @ ** *£ # # & 
ition, ' TABLETS WITH VITAMINS A, D, C BULK POWDER—PLAIN 
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at All scheduled prices are prepaid. 
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ption WRITE FOR PRICE LIST covering other Bone Meal Products with added popular natural 
Pos- vitamins. Discount allowance to the Profession and Health Food Dealers upon request. 
Two Special quotation in bulk quantities for repacking and distribution. 
Years 
0.50. Send all orders to: 
mat- 
e at 
= NU-AGE BIORGANIC PRODUCTS 
right 
a 1926 W. RAILROAD ST. DEPT. [@J_~-« LOUPUREX, PA. 














Letters 





Krilium—Latest Magic Chemical 


The chemical fertilizer industry has 
just announced its latest’ miracle— 
Krilium. According to its sponsors, 
this byproduct of the chemical indus- 
try will completely eliminate the need 
for humus. It costs approximately 
two dollars a pound, and one pound 
is supposed to equal 500 pounds of 
compost material. Krilium is also 
used in the construction of roads, and 
baseball diamonds and suits of clothes. 
The response to this announcement 
which appeared in many daily papers 
throughout the country was instan- 
taneous and uniformly negative as 
indicated by the letters printed below. 
Krilium has many glaring weaknesses, 
and readers will find these discussed 
in Readers’ Letters. 


Dear Sir: 


What’s all this about? 

Is it the universal panacea or the 
lid of Pandora’s box bursting from 
already overburdened hinges? 

S. R. Vandewater 
Springfield Gardens, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


Now, I suppose we can throw away 
all humus building materials and 
farm with Krilium. 

It sounds fantastic—if true. 

G. W. Shaw 
Zion, Illinois 


Dear Sir: 
...Here is another way they are 
4 





spending money on research for what 
they call “better farming.” 
Marion Denlinger 
Dayton, Ohio 


Dear Sir: 


...It sounds extremely suspicious to 
me. Please give us some facts on this 
if possible. 
Emil E. Holmes 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Sir: 


You no doubt saw the attached clip- 
ping but am sending it to you just in 
case it was overlooked. 

Sounds like the “New Deal”; a sort 
of soil-less growing in a duPont rub- 
ber sponge with N.K.P. 

I feel that organic growing believers 
have a sense of right and wrong as 
regards growing, just as they have in 
morals or the Ten Commandments. 

Thus my heart says Monsanto 
(duPont) you are thinking wrong. 

Davis H. Tuck 
Redding Ridge, Conn. 


Dear Sir: 


... To me, it sounds just like the 
other shot-in-the-arm chemicals, only 
more potent this time. 

Mrs. O. F. Door 
Maplewood, Missouri 


Gentlemen: 
... Would be very interested in 
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How to Get Bigger 
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Photo A 


225 Bu. 


Your Soil 


j 





Photo B 


Sudbury Soil Test 


Kits 


This Farmers De Luxe Soil Test Kit is so simple 


anyone can use it—anywhere, anytime, even right 
out in the field. Not only makes money and saves 
money, but it’s fun to use—as easy as reading a 
thermometer. Takes only 10 minutes—costs less 
than 10c a test. Lifetime welded steel chest, equip- 
ment and solutions for hundreds of tests for nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potassium. Also shows whether 
lime is needed (pH) and how much, for 225 kinds 
of crops. Money-saving low cash price $29.95. 


No 






of 


SUDBURY LABORATORY 
Box 29, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Dealers Write for Special Offer 





Knowledge 


Chemistry 


Needed 


iand Better Crops 


YIELDS PER ACRE UP TO 
Corn — 100 Bu. Wheat — 125 Bu. Oats 


30 Tons Tomatoes — 5 Tons Hay — 775 Bu. Potatoes 
Increase Milk Production as Much as 300% 


You, too, can get top yields from every crop you plant! 


Test Kit shows exactly what plant food each 


field needs for whatever crops you plan to grow. You'll 
have bumper crops this very season because you'll use 
exactly the right kinds and amounts of plant foods. 


Are Your Plants Hungry? 


Photo A: 1—This ear of corn grown on test- 
ed, fertile soil; 2—grown on soil lacking nitro- 
gen; 3—grown on soil low in phosphorus; 4 
immature ear caused by potassium starvation. 

Photo B: The tomato plants at left lacked 
nitrogen. Plant 202 had vigorous vines and a 
heavy crop because of right plant foods. Too 
much nitrogen made plant at right go to foliage 
instead of fruits. Soil Testing shows up these 
faults and helps you correct them at once 
even this very season. 


Popular with Organic Farmers 
300,000 Sudbury Soil Test Kits are 


now in use. Testing the soil is especially 
important in organic farming because 
most organic nitrogen fertilizers sour the 
soil; the Instruction Book will guide you 
in correcting this with lime, also the 
proper use of organic plant foods to sup- 
ply nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 


FREE TRIAL! 


Send No Money! Order C.O.D. today 
for only $29.95 plus postage, or send check 
with order and we'll pay the postage. If 
not delighted, return in 10 days for full 
refund. 

If vou prefer, use our easy payment plan and 


pay mailman only $4.95 plus postage on deliv- 
ery, then send 4 monthly payments of $6.75 each 


Better Crops Guarantee 


If within a year your Sudbury Soil Test Kit 
hasn't paid for itself many times over, return 
it and get your money back. 


You take no risk! 


MAIL TODAY 


= Sudbury Laboratory, Box 29, South Sudbury, Mass. 
*Send my Sudbury Soil Test Kit as checked below: 


Enclosed is $29.95; Send C.0.D. 
send postpaid. plus postage 
Name 
R.D. or St 
PA. scccsesns ° - Zone ... State . 


Send my Sudbury Soil Test Kit on Easy Payments— 
$4.95 plus postage on delivery, and then mail you 
4 monthly payments of $6.75 each. 








GRANITE DUST 





Hits the SPOT for 
REBUILDING YOUR SOIL 


NOW—+vyes, right now and any time 
during the year you can rebuild your 
soil with Martin’s Granite Dust. It ‘hits 
the spot”’ on your soil where it’s hun- 
griest—in lack of potash! 


Just one application lasts for years 
and you'll be amazed—even the first 
year—with your results. 


Farmers write constantly of their 
marvelous results. One claims an oats 
yield of nearly twice his average! 


Apply Martin’s Granite Dust now and 
give your soil potash and 16 essential 
trace elements. 


Write today for 


FREE BOOKLET. 
Mail the coupon 


t Please send immediately 
your free booklet on 
“Granite Dust a Safe 
Source of Potash for the 
Soil.”’ 


GRP <cceccs 


Address 


County 


Size of farm .... 


Keystone Granite Quarry 
ZIONSVILLE, PA. 











re 
what its effect would be on the micro- 
organism found in the soil. 


James M. Van Patten 
South Pasadena, California 


Dear Sir: 


... Just another way they are spend- 
ing their money on research for what 
they call “better farming.” 

Marion Denlinger 
Dayton, Ohio 


Dear Sir: 


According to its originators, Krilium 
is going to revolutionize agriculture 
and eliminate the need for humus and 
compost. But it is my opinion that 
this chemical would fall far short of 
being any substitute for compost. 
With the use of organic matter, the 
farmer gets more than just soil con- 
ditioning, the improvement of the 
water and oxygen-holding capacity of 
the soil, he is also adding valuable 
nutrients and natural hormones which 
Krilium does not contain. The farmer 
who applies the synthetic conditioner 
to his rundown land still has to buy 
bagged nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash to keep up his crop yields. 
Then he has a combination of chem- 
ical that is highly resistant to soil bac- 
teria and their beneficial functioning. 

What will they think of next in the 
constant slide to a more artificial and 
degenerative way of life! 


Name withheld 


Dear Sir: 


I regard this Krilium as the most 
dangerous scientific innovation in 
agriculture to date, the last shot in 
the arm. It is going to get a great 
play in the commercial farm press and 
may even become the core of a gov- 
ernment program which would take 
disaster to catastrophe. 


Celeus d’Eleusis 


The Organic Farmer 
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Amazing Results With Mindo Oats 
Dear Sirs: 


About two years ago, we discon- 
tinued using chemical fertilizers after 
we learned what it was and what it 
was made of. Even while we were 
using it, we found it very uncomfort- 
able to handle, and I feel sure that 
our earthworms felt the same way as 
there were none to be seen... . Never- 
theless our state soil expert recom- 
mends the use of chemical fertilizers 
by the hundreds of pounds for corn, 
cabbage, cauliflower and other truck 
vegetables. We, however, found that 
we were getting poor results and the 
profits were getting smaller. So, we 
soured on his advice and started using 
rock phosphate and farming organ- 
ically. The results were amazing. 
Nine and a half acres yielded 897 
bushels of mindo oats—and this not 
from certified seed. The highest yield 
in the neighborhood was only 67 
bushels per acre! 

Clemens H. Tabat 
Beaver Dam, Wisc. 

Keep it up! For comments on rock 
phosphate which may be of interest to 
others besides Mr. Tabat, readers 
should turn to page 44. 


Throckmorton Again! 
Dear Sir: 


I had a special interest in the Prof. 
Throckmorton article recently pub- 
lished in The Country Gentleman 
because I was a Soils student under 
the Professor. I want to say that I 
have always thought he knew his soils 
but somehow he has shifted farther to 
the left on natural vs. chemical ferti- 
lizers. I remember him as a little 
strong-headed and quite agressive. So 
I just imagine someone has needled 
him in a sore spot and he had to let 
out some steam. 

We run into so many chemicals in 
our foods that it is hard to eat without 
them. Since reading your magazines 
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Are You Being CHEATED 
of VITAMINS ona MINERALS 
by OLD FASHIONED 
COOKING METHODS 


cet a VITA-MIX 


ONLY MACHINE WITH 
Non-Breakable Stainless Steel 
Bow! ond BAKELITE HANDLE 


$9Q 95:2 ss 


the ordinary way you peel off 
and throw away many of those 
vitamin and mineral filled parts 
which are so essential to good 
health. With the Vita-Mix you keep ALL the 
natural health-giving food value. Liquefies, 
whips, chops, emulsifies all fruits and vege- 
tables into tangy, appetizing drinks. No cook- 
ing, juicing or peéling of rinds necessary. Now 
has new unbreakable stainless steel bowl. Easy 
oa. Comes with a ONE YEAR GUAR- 


LOOK WHAT VITA-MIX DOES: 
Makes health drinks in | to 4 minutes, makes 
soup without boiling in 3 minutes, makes cake 
batter ready for oven in 3 minutes. Grinds 
whole grain, chops vegetable salads, whips 
cream, churns butter, makes omelettes, pie fill- 
ers, sauces, sherbet, baby foods, purees. 


Not |, Not 2, But 3 Gifts with Order 


Vita Miracle Recipe Wheel-0-Life 
Book tells how to Chart shows 
make 533 delicious vitamin, min- 
dishes and drinks with eral, calory 
your Vita-Mix. content of 
Seo Reateaa) Most foods. 
7 Basic Foods. Mesos | YEAR GUARANTEE 











Guide to bet- against defects in work- 
ter eating by manship and materials. 
U.S. Dept. of acer te NOW 
A lture. fore armament 
santa Stops All Production 
NATURAL FOODS, Dept. OF -2, Olmsted Falls, Ohio 
1 enclose $29.95. Rush your Vita-Mix plus 3 FREE 
Gifts. 
HAMS cccccccccccccccccccccccccceccoocooeccescosce 
BGBEORE occcccccccccccccccccccccccccceccsccoccocce 
GP ccncccccscosccoevescocecce Btate .....ceeeeee 














Want Better Crops 


SEND FOR A FREE 2 YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTION 





ae fips found on every 
page of Crop News and Views. 
Don't miss a single issue! Write 
for your FREE 2-year subscription 
TODAY. 


SCOTT FARM SEED COMPANY 


182 Mill Street, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 








and with some sad experiences of my 
own I have begun to question much 
of our so-called “Science.” 

In the Throckmorton article no 
mention is made of the effect of the 
chemical on the human body, al- 
though all other results are listed— 
the ones of least value. For the other 
point in question; I do not believe 
that a food item, especially a living 
plant such as a potato, is fit to eat if it 
has been drugged until it is no longer 
able to reproduce itself in the usual 
and natural way. ...I want to eat 
healthy food and don’t want to worry 
myself sick about the added poisons. 

A satisfied reader, 
H. C. Edinborough 
Banning, California 


Let’s Leave the Clouds Alone 
Dear Sir: 


Your booklets on organic farming 
and health are just tops. I want to 
thank you most sincerely for them 
and for the stand you have taken 
against the seeding of the clouds in 
order to get rain. I feel the way you 
do about it. Let’s leave the clouds 
alone and take our chances as they 
come. 

Henry Rappel 
Alsen, N. D. 


Mr. Rappel refers here to the article 
in the December issue of the Organic 
Farmer which was entitled: “Rainmak- 
ing in Reverse” and was by Henry 
Johnson. This article was commented 
on by a number of our readers who 
feel much the same way Mr. Rappel 
does. 


Shallow-discing Experiment 
Dear Sirs: 

I have sheet composted for nine 
years. At first I set my disc at 4 inches 
—but for the past three years, I have 
placed wooden spools between my 
discs and make my compost only two 


inches deep. It seems to hasten mold 
and rotting....So far it works out 
superior to past experiments. 
Louis J. Heckman 
Owen County 
Cloverdale, Indiana 


From here your idea seems good. 
Perhaps other readers who have had 
composting experience over a similar 
length of time would like to comment 
on Mr. Heckman’s shallow-discing. 


Birds Versus Worms 
Dear Sirs: 

We have an extensive lawn of sev- 
eral acres. This lawn is covered the 
entire summer season with large flocks 
of Robins and Starlings which seem 
to be continually feeding. . . . I believe 
both kinds of birds are fond of angle- 
worms. Would you kindly tell me 
how it is possible to save angleworms 
from the destruction attendant upon 
the work of these or any other birds? 
... Will it pay us to go to the expense 
of attempting to secure the worms for 
our vegetable garden under these cir- 
cumstances before the birds have a 
chance to get them? 

Everett A. Bowen 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Don’t worry at all about the birds. 
They more than pay for the few 
worms they steal by catching insects 
which would normally do much harm. 
Encourage the birds! 


Organics for the Missionary Field 
Dear Sir: 


[ wish to congratulate you on the 
fine thing you are doing for the or- 
ganic movement. I recently tried to 
spread your gospel on a visit to the 
educational and practical farm _be- 
longing to a mission school in Guate- 
mala operated by the Foreign Mission 
Boards of the Presbyterian and Meth- 
odist Churches in the U.S.A. This 
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This opportunity is made 
possible because thousands 
of progressive farmers have 
discovered that books are as 
important on the farm today 
as the latest farm imple- 
ments. Selecting the most 
valuable books and bringing 
them to the attention of busy 
farm families at a real saving 
is the practical purpose of 


the FARMER’S BOOK CLUB. 


How Membership Will Bene- 
fit You—The books offered 
to members of the FARMER’S 
BOOK CLUB contain infor- 
mation they cannot get from 
government bulletins and 
farm journals. They are se- 
lected from the new books 
of all publishers for their 
pertinence, general interest 
and authority . . . practical, 
readable, down-to-earth 
books that will benefit you. 
your family and farm associ- 
ates far beyond their small 
cost. 


How the Club Operates—lIt 


OUTSTANDING BOOK IS FIRST SELECTION 
“Tree Crops” by J. Russell Smith has been 
chosen as the first selection of the FARMER'S 
It is one of the finest farm books 


BOOK CLUB. 
we have ever seen. 


beautifully illustrated, it tells how to use non- 
productive land for a variety of tree crops—for 
fodder, fertilizer, and for cash. The publisher's 
price is $6.00. Members receive it on joining 
for $4.50. This is typical of the quality and «= 
value of forthcoming selections which deal with 
such subjects as rotation, soil conservation, crop 
and livestock raising, human nutrition, as well 
as others keyed to the social and recreational = 


side of farm living. 


eat ARMER’S 
OOK CLUB 


| 


| 
| redation by neighbors’ ani- 
| 
| 








coe THIS INDISPENSABLE } REFERENCE 
VOLUME WITH CHARTER MEMBERSHIP IN THE NEW 


a 


A SPECIAL BOOK-CLUB 
SERVICE FOR EVERY 


LAW ON 
THE FARM 


HW. Hannah, 


FRIEND OF THE LAND 
Now for the first time you may receive, through membership in the Farmer’s 
Book Club, your choice of the best books on every important phase of farm- 
ing and farm life...and at substantial savings! 


= “LAW ON THE FARM” 7 


No farm can afford to be | 
without the insurance against | 
worry, loss and costly mis- 

takes which this book pro- | 
vides. H. W. Hannah, the | 
author. is a well-known au- | 
thority on farm law, and his | 
book, the first of its kind, | 
tells in simple, easily under- | 
stood language what your | 
legal rights are in hundreds 

of common farm problems. | 
Whenever you have questions | 
on the purchase of land, 

water rights, trespass, con- 

tracts, taxation, tenancy, dep- | 


mals, expropriation of your 
land by the state. and others, 
you can turn to this book for | 
the complete, up-to-date an- 
swer. The publisher's price 
of LAW ON THE FARM is | 
4.95. You may have it 
ABSOLUTELY FREE if you de- | 
cide to join the Farmer's | 
Book Club now. | 
= \\ 


costs you nothing to begin 
enjoying membership in the 
FARMER’S BOOK CLUB. 
You simply fill out and send 
in the enrollment coupon be- 
low. By return mail you re- 
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ceive, as a gift, a copy of 
“*Law on the Farm.” Six se- 
lections, one every other 
month instead of the usual 
one every month, will be 
offered to you each year, 
thus doubling your assurance 
of receiving only the best 
books available. You have 
your choice of four of these 
—at less than publishers’ 
prices—and may reject any 
selection before or after re- 
ceiving it. At regular inter- 
vals you will receive the 
club’s bulletin, “Books on 
the Farm,” giving you ad- 
vance reviews of the forth- 
coming selection and con- 
taining news of other impor- 
tant farm books. For every 
four selections you buy, you 
will receive a free bonus book 
which, together with the 
selections, will make up one 
of the most valuable farm 
libraries it is possible to 
assemble. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE EN- 
ROLLMENT COUPON TODAY! 


eT eee esse eeeeerese eee eeesseeeaeEEeeee 
= THE FARMER'S BOOK CLUB : 
5 A Division of The Devin-Adair Co.. 
a 23-25 East 26th St.. New York 10 


= Please send me a free copy of Law on the Farm © 


Publishers s 
Fa 


§ and enroll me as a charter member of the Farmer's» 
. . Book Club beginning with the first selection Trees 
e £ 
Sound, interesting, and eCrops. I will receive the club’s bulletin ‘*Books ons 
5 the Farm”’ giving advance reviews of selections which « 
al may reject before or after receipt I agree to$ 
s accept four of the six selections a year and mays 
§ terminate membership any time thereafter ~ 
. 
« NAME ‘ 3 
Ld (Please Print) € 
. 
SADDRESS ..... = Vieinatiennion . 
4 = 
« CITY ZONE STATE > 
ad 7 
4 My special farm interests are ...........---+see05 oo 
. 
s 
D ccereccervecccecesssesescesooesecesesneeseseceses 4 








M-E GIVES YOU aud 


More for Your 
Money than 
any other 
Rotary Tiller Made! 


Tills, mulches, weeds, cul- 


i new tivates — works the soil 
9) We<SSort «instead of you! Variable 


~ wheel and rotor speeds for 
Ec!2-c2. aggregate control... non- 
winding tines. M-E works 
soil earlier...keeps work- 
ing spring, summer, fall... 
gi2-cg. 4@Ssures bigger, better 
" crops. Every model prop- 
erly powered yet easy to 
"72> handle — and there’s one 
oe] for every purse! Try it — 
816-w4¥, Compare it — now! 


FREE BOOKLET 
5» 2) Fully illustrated. Write 
M-E, $23 Marion St., 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“ME: ROTARY TILLERS 


ees Milwaukee Equipment Mfg Co. So Milwaukee. Wis 


SCREENED 
SHREDDED 
GROUND 


MIXED 


= 
PILED 


This portable compost grinder separates 
trash from wanted material, grinds 
tough organic matter, wet or dry, 
through roller screens, mixes earth with 
compost as you like it. Sold with or 
without motor. Write for name of near- 
est dealer and free compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


DEPT. C WICHITA, KANSAS 














should be a fertile field since the 
natives have not yet been polluted 
much, if any, by our civilized chem- 
icals and poisons. The director of the 
farm had not heard of the organic 
idea, but expressed much interest and 
would like to learn about it. This 
looks like a good opportunity to start 
the organic movement in an influen- 
tial spot in that country. 

Harold B. Noyes 

Montclair, New Jersey 


Stumping the Experts 
Dear Sir: 


There is one statement I make to 
those of my “chemical” friends who 
are constantly kidding me. I ask them 
to look across the road at the woodlot: 
“That’s been growing for a hundred 
years I say, and who puts chemicals 
on it?” 

This really stumps them. 

Keep up the good work because it’s 
hard to compete against the chemical 
concerns. 

John Harris 
Chestertown, Md. 


Indian Nation’s Look to the Soil 
Dear J. I. Rodale: 


I have been a current reader of 
your fine magazine, The Organic 
Farmer, for some months, and it has 
the most open-minded outlook in 
modern farming. It seems to me that 
your magazine could well be used 
as a textbook or a required addition 
for our agricultural classes in various 
schools for young farmers. 

Because of the aid to our peoples 
which has come through the pages 
of your magazine, we are inclosing an 
honorary membership card for you in 
our all-Indian organization. The or- 
ganic idea may well be the answer 
for feeding a growing native popula- 
tion on starved earth soils on most 
reservations. It is very true that the 
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Maya, Aztec, Chan-chan, and Mound- 
builder cultures all fell because these 
nations were not organic-minded. 
They were burners of fodder, brush, 
leaves, grass and earth. God bless you 
for your efforts, and peace be with 
your house. 

Howard LaHurreau 

Treasurer 

League of Nations 

Pan-American Indians 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Ed. Mr. LaHurreau added an interest- 
ing and provocative post-script which 
we quote here in part. He writes: 
“I have seen your ad for organically 
raised grains. Do you ever receive 
open-pollinated corn; i.e., multi- 
colored or bloody-butcher corn—the 
old field corn of the husking bee days? 

“I have looked in vain around Fort 
Wayne. I grow pod-corn, squaw-corn, 
multi-colored popcorn and a large 
multi-colored sweet corn. The mod- 
ern farmers do not wish to save seed, 
but all of them near here buy hybrid 
corn seed. 

“I have a five-dollar bill saved up to 
pay for five good seed ears of the 
multi-colored open-pollinated and or- 
ganically raised corn. I will also pay 
C.0O.D. postage on the five ears. (If 
you can help me in this quest, I will 
send you seed for the ancient Holy or 
Pod-corn used in the native religions 
as a gift.)” 


What’s Happened to 
The County Agents? 


Dear Sir: 


When I was a boy I lived in Ohio 
County, West Virginia—just about the 
time we began to have County agents. 
At that time they told us that it would 
be impossible to build up old worn- 
out land with commercial fertilizers 
alone; that the only way to build up 
land was by green manure. You could 
use commercial fertilizer to get your 
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YOu can GROW MORE _ 
you can GROW BIGGER 
and HEALTHIER: 


GRAIN cro 

P 
GRASSEs . 
> LEGumes 
+ VEGETABLES 


if you 
you tr, your soil with thi 
» SUPerfine] r 


ts first 
fter. 


RUHM'S 
Super Fine 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


And at the Same Time 
YOU PERMANENTLY IMPROVE YOUR SOIL 
It's NATURE'S way—the organic way. And 
three generations of farmers, growing all 
kinds of crops, have found it richly pays 
For Prices, Full Information, Write 


RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO. 


Evanston, Ill. 








Bernarr MacFadden says: 


“Naturets are a_ mild, 
pleasant and effective herb- 
al lazative which I highly 
recommend because most 
other laxatives contain high- 
ly irritating ingredients like 
senna, cascara, etc.—Na- 
turets have none of these 
but are compounded only 
from the finest imported 
herbs.” 


CONSTIPATED? 


If discomforts exist, such as stomach ail- 
ments, headaches, that tired feeling, associ- 
ated with and resulting from a constipated 
condition, the relieving qualities of 


NATURETS 


may probably assist in ultimately relieving 
these distressing symptoms. 

Naturets contain alfalfa, extract of aloes, 
rhubarb, peppermint, fenugreek, fennel seed, 
and juniper berries. 





Order now: 100 tablets—$1; 600 for $5 
Write for quantity prices 


FALKNER & MAY, INC., Sole Agents 
Dept. OF-2 1445 First Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 

















first crop—they advised clover for this; 
then plow it under. 

I saw two old and worn-out farms 
built up in this way. It wasn’t long 
before they were as good as any in 
that community. I have often wonder- 
ed why the county agents don’t give 
the farmers the same advice now. 

The Reverend L. R. Stewart 
Huntsville, Arkansas 


Ed. There are many reasons why 
County agents have changed their 
tune. We think one of them might be 
that County agents are as human as 
the next fellow, and often it is pretty 
difficult to resist what seems at the 
time to be the march. of “scientific 
progress.” “Keeping up with the 
Joneses” is a drive which has had its 
effect in agricultural practice as well 
as in other areas. ... The good or- 
ganic farmer will follow the county 
agents original advice—with an im- 
portant exception. Natural rock fer- 
tilizers instead of the commercial 
soluble fertilizers, plenty of green 
matter sheet composted and all the 
natural manure products which can 
be gathered and utilized. 


“Now! With Artificial Gas 
They Color Up the Winter Grass” 


Dear Sir: 


Attached find clipping from the 
November 30th Wall Street Journal: 


NEW CHEMICAL METHOD 
LIVENS GRASS IN SILO, 
PUTS YELLOW IN BUTTER 
“Sulphur dioxide is currently wide- 
ly used in refrigeration and in food 
preservatives. In the new method, 
the chemical is injected into the grass 
piled in the silo by a copper tube at 
the rate of about five or six pounds of 
chemical per ton of grass. It reacts 
with the moisture in the grass to 
make a weak acid. This acid kills off 
bacteria which destroy part of the 
nutritional value of the grass. As a 
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result, the grass retains more of the 
flavor and odor and nutrients of fresh- 
cut grass.” 

The clipping content inspired the 
following jargon of words, thrown to- 
gether without too much effort: 


Now! with artificial gas 

They color up the winter grass, 
Putting color in my butter 

To set my heart all a flutter. 


I cannot keep the pace 

Of a greed driven race; 
Synthesizing this and that 

To make up happy, lean or fat. 


The Temple of my soul; 

My flesh and bone, the whole 

Is being plundered by the day 
By tampering with my cow's hay. 


Air we breathe is soot and smoke, 
The food we eat is vitamin broke; 
The fatter grows our bank account, 
The lesser are our days to count. 


In my dreams and while awake 
I'm being scared until I shake 
Through fear of life and what it holds 
Against my future as it molds 
—my end. 
A. W. Rossiter 
Chester Co., Pa. 


Marketing Organic Products 
Dear Sir: 


There is a need here for the small 
farmer to find ways and means of 
supplementing his cash income over 
and above what he receives for the 
sale of his milk. The high-priced pro- 
tein ration necessary to the produc- 
tion of milk is all out of proportion 
to what the farmer is getting for it. 

I would like very much to interest 
the farmers in my area in growing 
crops which can be marketed as health 
foods—while they still have the cows 
to help make compost for use in the 
organic method. I also would like to 
get them together to market these 
organic health products cooperatively. 
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I would very much appreciate any 
help that you can give me in furth- 
ering this work. 

Dr. F. H. Van Haun 
Elsie, Michigan 


Ed. The problem of marketing 
Organic products is an important one. 
First of all, it would be best to in- 
vestigate thoroughly the available 
local outlets for selling and/or con- 
sumption. Look around a bit and 
make a preliminary survey of all the 
institutions which logically might be 
interested in buying bulk lots of or- 
ganically grown food. Hospitals, old- 
age institutions, asylums, and schools. 
Get in touch with the purchasing 
agents of these places, and determine 
their needs. You may have to do some 
selling of your ideas, but the more 
time you spend on this end, the less 
trouble you'll have convincing farm- 
ers of the feasibility of setting up their 
own marketing and processing group. 


Prayer for Our Resources 
Dear Sir: 

Like most readers of this magazine 
I have long been concerned about the 
way natural resources are, through 
greed and ignorance being wasted and 
destroyed throughout the world. Now 
there is a real danger that the well- 
meaning but unintelligent Point 4 aid 
may accelerate this destruction. 

Is it not time for those of us who 
are religious to express this deep con- 
cern in religious terms? It can be put 
like this: it is our duty to love our 
neighbor who is distant from us in 
space; it is equally our duty to love 
our neighbor who is distant in time. 
In the eyes of God, to whom time is 
no limitation, he is our brother. 
Loving our brother of the future, we 
cannot destroy his birthright. 

Should not those of us who are 
churchgoers try to introduce into our 
church services some such prayers as 
the following: 
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WANTED 


YOUR HEATING AND 
DRAFT PROBLEMS 


T | E R fad Cc A Pp @ 2 metal chimney pot (with character) 


STOPS DOWN DRAFT and CREOSOTE 
CLEANS OUT CARBON PERMANENTLY 
A THERMCAP can easily be installed on any chimney or stack 


Users report BIG FUEL SAVINGS when draft is controlled 
(properly) at top of chimney by THERMCAP. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE TO 


WIG, ABINGTON, MASS. 


up to much 
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Activated 


GREEN NUTRO 





THE NUMBER ONE NATURAL SOIL BUILDER! 


e 
Why? 
Because it is economical! Long 
Lasting! Will not burn! Its acti- 


vated base (Patent Pending) as- 
sures immediate results. 


What is Green Nutro? 


A scientific blend of natural rocks 
supplying ample amounts of phos- 
phorus, potassium and thirty trace 
elements together with the acti- 
vated base. 


EASTERN STATES 
SOILBUILDERS, INC. 


SHARPSBURG, MARYLAND 


Telephone — Keedysville 4961 


“The Home of Green Line Products.” 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! 





HEAVY BEARING, FAST GROWING 


BLUEBERRIES Seca 


Certified, early, mid. 






° 
Largest in N. J 


212 Chew Rd. Hammonton, N. J. 













exact spreading — 50 Ibs. to 


LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
=) BROADCASTER 
Sturdy, low cost Broadcaster 
MM soves reol money. Special 
Fy 

8,000 Ibs. per acre. Iron clad 

gvorontee. 12,000 working 

- =e 08 ae, _ in 28 states 
ast. MOORE'S EQUIPMENT CO. 


hitch. No-clog agitator. Gives 
SWEDESBORO42, NEW JERSEY 
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“Almighty Creator of Heaven and 
Earth, make us worthy guardians of 
the sources of life Thou has lent us. 
Help us so to preserve and restore the 
mighty forests, the wild creatures, the 
rich grasslands, the fertile soils and 
pure airs and waters Thou has en- 
trusted to us that all future genera- 
tions may know Thy bounty and ever 
praise and magnify Thy Holy Name.” 

Mrs. Henry A. Stone, Jr. 
Morristown, N. J. 


Sewage Plant For 
Western Pennsylvania 
Dear Sir: 

The news lately has been full of a 
plan for garbage disposal for Western 
Pennsylvania. As I understand it, 
millions are to be spent for rendering 
garbage and sewage harmless and then 
dumping it back into the Ohio below 
the large cities. 

Is there not some way that these 
millions could be spent for a plant to 
convert this into tons of priceless fer- 
tilizer for our land? Is there nothing 
we can do to stop this waste? 

Mildred MacPherson 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Ed. Many cities are now consider- 
ing methods of dealing with sewage. 
Milwaukee already has a plant which 
semi-composts it for sale to farmers as 
a composting material. It is astonish- 
ing that more cities haven't followed 
Milwaukee’s lead in this matter—as 
the sale of the processed sewage would 
make amortization of the plant a sim- 
ple matter and further, would actual- 
ly be a money-maker for the city. 


Antibiotic Feed 
Supplement Dangerous 
Dear Sir: 


Apropos your continuous campaign 
against the use of dangerous spray 
poisons, here is another area where 
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this problem of immunization seems 
to be cropping up. In the current 
(January 1952) issue of The Scientific 
American there is an article on ex- 
periments with chicks raised on a diet 
supplemented with antibiotics. Two 
investigators found that, it took only 
three days for a bacteria population 
completely resistant to the drug to 
appear in the birds fed on that diet. 

“Chicks raised on antibiotics,” the 
bacteriologists went on to say, “may 
develop resistant bacteria and poison 
people who eat them.” 

To what extent will the feed-scien- 
tists go to make a few dollars at the 
expense of the health of the masses! 
And what is the poor consumer to do 
but eat out of the “super-market” 
spoon? Ordinarily, and I speak par- 
ticularly for the large mass of buyers 
in bigger cities—how are we to know 
where our food comes from and how 
it is processed? 

Thank God for at least one apostle 
of organic farming and gardening. 

Joseph C. Schreiner 
Nashville, Indiana 


Reader in Israel 


Dear Sir: 


I have been reading The Organic 
Farmer for some years with much in- 
terest, and have found there all the 
basic and important things. I am now 
District Leader for Organic Farming 
in Israel and a member of the collec- 
tive farm community in Alamin. Many 
of the things which I have read in 
your magazine are of great worth to 
me in my work. 

Could you please send me some 
extra copies of The Organic Farmer 
to spread among my friends and fel- 
low workers for subscriptions and for 
information. Keep up the good work. 

Chanam Feinstein 
Alonim, Haifa 
Israel 
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DO YOU VALUE 
GOOD HEALTH? 


Fortify your health and energy with 
these natural and organic diet supple- 
ments. 


QUALITY SHELLED 
SUNFLOWER SEEDS 


Organically grown. Excep- 
tionally high in Calcium 
and Phosphorus on a non- 
fatty basis. Rich in most 
of the B complexes con- 
taining vitamins A, 3 
and F. High in tron, Nia- 
cin, Thiamin and Riboflavin, plus traces 
of other valuable minerals. 10 oz. trial 
pack $1.00 prepaid. 21% Ibs. $2.90; 
5 Ibs. $5.70; 10 Ibs. $11.30. Postage 
extra. 





SUNFLOWER SEED CRITS A _ delicious and 
nourishing Breakfast cereal—Add cream and our 
KLEEN-RAW Sugar For Salads—sprinkle on 
top. For Sandwich Spread—add butter to proper 
consistency. For Cookies—use instead of nuts 
24% Ibs. $3.00: 5 Ibs. $5.90; 10 Ibs. $11.70. 
Postage extra. 


SUNFLOWER SEED MEAL (Fine) Excellent for 
use in Cereals, Soups, Bread and for Sandwich 
spreads with butter. 21% Ibs. $3.00: 5 Ibs. 
$5.90; 10 Ibs. $11.70. Postage extra. 


KLEEN-RAW SUCAR (Dark) Rich in all the 
natural elements of NATURAL raw cane sugar 
Excellent source of Iron and Copper. You will 
like ite 6 Ibs. $1.40; 12 Ibs. $2.70; 24 Ibs. $5.30 
Postage extra. 


PURIFIED BONE MEAL (Pharmaceutical grade) 
A natural source for Calcium, Phosphorus and 
Magnesium compounds, plus other salts and trace 
minerals. CALCIUM IS THE MOST VITALLY . 
IMPORTANT MINERAL OF THE HUMAN BODY, 
—AND MOST LIKELY TO BE DEFICIENT WHEN 
A MINERAL DEFICIENCY EXISTS. 21% Ibs. 
$3.70; 5 Ibs. $7.30. Postage Extra. 


PURIFIED BONE MEAL TABLETS (8'!% grains 
each) Fortified with Natural Vitamin D. 250 
tablets $3.00; 500 tablets $5.90. 20c postage 


GENUINE BREWERS’ YEAST’ Excellent natural 
scurce of the Vitamin B complex. A high pro- 
tein food, containing the amino acids, having a 
total of 45 nutritional elements including 12 
minerals. This is GENUINE BREWERS’ YEAST 
and not a substitute. 21/ Ibs. $2.80; 5 Ibs. $5.50. 
Postage extra 


CAL-YEAST A blend of our Genuine Brewers’ 
Yeast and Purified Bone Meal. 2'/2 Ibs. $3.20; 
5 ibs. $6.30. Postage extra. 


RAW WHEAT CERM (Type A) A natural raw 
wheat germ with all the natural Vitamins and 
Minerals left in. Not processed. 2 Ibs. $1.00; 
4 Ibs. $1.95. Postage extra. 


CAL-YEAST Pick-Me-Ups (A blend of our Puri- 

fied Bone Meal and Genuine Brewers’ Yeast in 

tablet form) Fortified with Natural Vitamin D 

and B12. 30 day supply $2.50; 60 day supply 

$4.75. 20c postage 

NOTICE: Send 20c extra per order for postage. 
Orders exceeding | Ib. send 10c per Ib. 
extra. Excess postage will be returned. 


NATURAL FOOD PRODUCTS 
1835 N. Cleveland Ave., Dept. F-2 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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KEEUMD Your Sol 
at LOW COST/ 


...A single 
low-cost application 
of Finely Ground 
Rock Phosphate 
will give results 

for years to come 


The basket on the left is from 
a test plot at Mount Morris, 
Ilinois, treated with manure, 
limestone and Finely Ground 
Rock Phosphate. An identical 
plot at the same location, but 
untreated, gave the much lower 
yield on the right. 





Rebuild your soil with natural plant food. A single application of 1,000 to 2,000 
Ibs. per acre of Finely Ground Rock Phosphate will keep your soil phosphorus-rich 
for years ahead. 


Arrow Brand Finely Ground Rock Phosphate stays in the soil until dissolved by 
natural soil and root acids, in the process of consumption by the plants. It is so 
finely ground that crops will benefit the first year of application. Fineness of grind 
is certified by percentage of sample washing through a 325 mesh screen! 








DEALERS: 
MANY DESIRABLE 
TERRITORIES OPEN! 


High Test 
Non-Acid 
Natural Phosphate 

Direct from Mine 


I: Ground Kock PHOSPHATE 


SINCE 1902 


Write today for information “How to Make an Improved Pasture”, “All About a 
Soil Test Kit”, and other helpful literature on soil improvement. 


Free Movies are available for group meetings 


ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


804 Church Street Nashville, Tenn. 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Sseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaee. 
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With the Editor 


J. I. Rodale 


Soil Needs More Than Just Organic Matter. 


£ Yama is the fifth article in my series 
answering agronomists who dis- 
approve of organic methods of farm- 
ing. Previously treated were the health 
aspects of the organic method, the 
question of the adequacy of the sup- 
ply of organic matter if all farmers 
practiced this method of farming, a 
review of some agricultural history as 
it deals with the fall of old civiliza- 
tions, and last month the demolish- 
ment of the fiction that the chemical 
method gives higher yields than the 
organic way of farming. 

In an article in Horticulture Maga- 
zine Professor Ray Koon of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts said, “Take a 
market gardener, who grows three or 
four crops a season on the same area. 
He keeps no farm animals, hence has 
no manure. For this he depends on 
dairies, piggeries and the poultry 
plants of others. The supply is limit- 
ed, so to maintain the organics in his 
land, he works into it as much rye, 
sweet clover, sod and other vegetation 
as his program will economically al- 
low. In addition to this he must add 
chemical fertilizer, usually two tons 
per acre, to realize a profit from his 
enterprise. He knows that to farm 
with organic substances alone and 
without commercial fertilizers he 
would have to devote four out of five 
acres to the production of vegeta- 
tion. 

The first thing that I must say is 
that the organic farmer does not farm 
with organic substances alone for he 
also employs phosphate and _ potash 
rock in ground up form. This must 
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not be overlooked because it is a 
significant item in the organic meth- 
od and makes the requirements for 
organic matter that much less. We 
must also show that with sufficient 
organic matter the yields can be made 
higher than when only chemical ferti- 
lizers are used. I believe that | clearly 
proved this by citing authorities in 
the last issue of the magazine. 

I admit that in truck farming the 
problem is much more challenging 
than in other departments of farming 
but it is by no means unsolvable, for 
many truck farmers today are success- 
fully practicing the organic method. 
Perhaps if this minute all the truck 
farmers in the United States decided 
to adopt the organic method there 
would be some confusion and diff- 
culty, but that is not the way in 
which it is going to happen. The 
facts indicate that it is going to be a 
gradual process thus giving the neces- 
sary time to work out the details and 
the wrinkles as they arise. 

The wise truck farmer will not 
practice a one-sided farming. He will 
ally himself with some project that 
will produce organic matter. For ex- 
ample, he could raise chickens or 
other animals that will supply ma- 
nure. I know one successful organic 
truck farmer who does a little butcher- 
ing on the side. He could build him- 
self a little abattoir and do Lutcher- 
ing on a more extensive scale. There 
is a large amount of manure in the 
paunch of slaughtered animals, which 
is high in valuable bacteria content. 
There would be other by-products 
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such as bones, which can be ground 
up as an organic fertilizer. The or- 
ganic truck farmer should sell his 
produce direct to the public and see 
to it that he gets back all the green 
matter residues from his vegetables 
which today are usually brought to 
the incinerator. 

This reminds me of the case of 
Captain R. G. M. Wilson at Surfleet, 
Lincs., England, who followed the or- 
ganic method as far back as the early 
‘thirties. He had 295 acres under in- 
tensive cultivation, employing 57 per- 
sons. This is no hobby of a rich man 
but a successful and practical example 
of the most difficult branch of farming 
—namely intensive truck farming, and 
this was in a period of depression 
when farmers were practically starv- 
ing. Compost is used as the chief 
means of increasing soil fertility al- 
though I believe that the direct appli- 
cation of organic matter would be 
cheaper and just as productive of re- 
sults if applied at the right time. 
Some organic fertilizers are purchased 
by Captain Wilson and in this respect 
all kinds of purchasable organic ferti- 
lizers are gradually being made avail- 
able in American markets. I under- 
stand also that no poisonous insecti- 
cides are used at this place. 


There was an experience in connec- 
tion with the sale of cabbages which 
I must mention. In one year there 
was such a glut of them on the market 
that they were left rotting in the 
fields. But the quality of Captain 
Wilson’s was of such caliber that he 
decided to bring them to market. 
They loaded up a few trucks and 
began to travel toward the terminal 
where the buyers of vegetables were 
located. A strange thing happened. 
Captain Wilson had established such 
a fine reputation for the high quality 
of his vegetables that as it became 
noised about that his trucks were com- 
ing to the market, some of the buyers 
waylaid them on the route and pur- 
chased them before they reached the 


selling destination. Mind you, this 
was in a year of glut when cabbages 
could not even be given away. The 
interesting twist to this story was 
that Wilson’s trucks did not go 
home empty. When they heard that 
the market was full of unsold spoiled 
cabbages they proceeded to the end of 
their journey and loaded up full 
trucks with these free cabbages which 
they brought home for use in making 
compost. 

Here is another case of a truck- 
farmer in the nearby city of Perkasie, 
Pa., who makes a fine living from his 
vegetable farming which also includes 
goat-raising, for this gives him a fine 
source of manure. He sells his entire 
output in the Reading Terminal 
market of Philadelphia. At the be- 
ginning he used to put up a sign 
saying, “These vegetables are grown 
organically,” but now he has so many 
pleased customers that he needs no 
sign. He had an interesting experi- 
ence this summer. The demand for 
his sweet corn was so great that he 
could not fill it, so he purchased 
some from a neighboring farmer who 
uses chemical fertilizers, so as to have 
corn to sell at his stand. A week later 
some of his customers who were pur- 
chasers of his organically raised corn 
and who had purchased some of this 
outside corn said to him, “Say, that 
corn you sold us last week does not 
taste as good as that which we pur- 
chased before.” We know it to be a 
fact that organically raised crops in- 
variably taste better because they have 
more minerals and vitamins. 


On the outskirts of Emmaus there 
is a truck farmer who grows his vege- 
tables organically and brings them in 
every Saturday to the farmer’s market 
at the Fair Grounds of nearby Allen- 
town. There is such a demand for his 
vegetables that instead of having to 
hang around all day as the other far- 
mers have to, he gets cleaned out in 
an hour or two and can go home. 
Here again it is demonstrated that 
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organically produced vegetables taste 
better and the public knows it. 

All these farmers who grow their 
vegetables organically always find a 
terrific amount of residue organic 
matter at the markets which the other 
farmers foolishly leave there. But 
these organic fellows load up their 
empty trucks with it every time. 

In the city of Glendale, California, 
a project has been organized to raise 
and sell organically produced vege- 
tables and fruit, called Foods for Life, 
Inc. It has a beautiful store, and 
its plan is to establish a string of 
branches. Gloria Swanson, the movie 
star, is one of the customers of 
this first store. Their sales average 
about $6,000 a month. Pretty soon 
such projects will increase like an 
avalanche and other truck farmers 
will run frantically to join the band- 
wagon or see their products command- 
ing lesser prices because of inferior 
quality. That is how the revolution 
may be forced—by the public from 
without, rather than by the agronomy 
professors from within. 


The problem with truck farmers is 
no different from that of the regular 
crop farmer. As I showed in my 
second article of this series, the crops 
themselves produce sufficient green 
matter residues that are not eaten and 
that are now wasted, but if properly 
conserved would be adequate to ferti- 
lize all the crops of our country. The 
attitude of agriculture and the farmer 
which it educates, is one of defeatism 
and a lack of desire to change. Why 
this should be, is the crime of the 
twentieth century and it is directly 
blamable on the public because it 
accepts such a condition without any 
desire to investigate. Among the pub- 
lic we have geniuses who create atom 
bombs and television but who at each 
meal are satisfied to sit down to foods 
which lack minerals and vitamins and 
yet they know nothing about the 
dangers of the farming methods which 
are contributing to this condition. 
But there are signs and rumblings 
even in the high places. The next ten 
years will see a great change in this 
attitude. 





How’s Your Organic Quotient? 


Below you will find a few questions 
to test your care in reading and your 
general store of organicultural knowl- 
edge. After you’ve read The Organic 
Farmer thoroughly turn back to this 
page and see how you score. 


(1) The Indian ryot is 

(a) a form of Ghandi’s civil dis- 
obedience program. 

(b) a citric fruit grown in the 
North Indian province of Jam- 
nagar. 

(c) a fruit disease caused by exces- 
sive spraying. 

(d) the Indian peasant worker. 

(2) Hugh Wilson’s rainmaking ma- 
chine indicates that bare land 
plowed up and down the slope 
could average a loss of topsoil at 
the rate of: 
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(a) a ton an hour. 
(b) a ton every five minutes. 
(c) two tons a day. 

(3) According to State soil conserva- 
tionists, the topsoil of the good 
farming areas of New York State 
had an original depth of: 

(a) six inches. 
(b) ten inches. 
(c) 300 feet in many places. 

(4) Choose the sentence which most 
correctly completes the following 
thought: 

The cactoblastis moth. 

(a) is the natural enemy of the 
prickly pear cactus. 

(b) lays its eggs in the nests of field 
mice. 

(c) is not attracted to candlelight. 


(For answers turn to page 63) 
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Phil Arena’s five year old organically raised peach tree that has a spread of 30 feet. The 
tree is heavily mulched. 


Are We Farming For 
Health or Wealth? 


Philip Arena 


Here’s a farmer who strives to produce healthy foods, 
and makes money while doing it. 


VERYBODY wants both health 

and wealth, and many often con- 
sider separate attain- 
ments. But if one is healthy he has 
the greatest wealth there is; for what 
good is a stack of money if you aren't 
well enough to make use of it, or to 
enjoy it? So, I’m well satisfied to settle 
for health first. 

For this reason I am able to work 
long hours, and am able to go about 
farming the hard way, as some put it, 
trying to keep our soil in a good 
healthy For instance, it 
takes several days to spread enough 
barnyard manure to cover five acres; 
the same job could be accomplished 
in two hours with commercial ferti- 


these two as 


condition. 


lizer. But commercial fertilizers do 
not put humus into the soil—and 
without humus vour “million little 


farmers,” the earthworms, cannot live. 
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honest belief—and I’ve 
proved it—that in order to keep soil 
in a healthy condition we add 
than we take out. I’ve found 
that plants in healthy soil have a bet- 
ter chance of withstanding insect at- 
tacks than those on depleted soil 
which are dusted and sprayed. With- 
out using poison sprays, I lose very 


It's my 


must 
more 


little of my crops because of bugs. 
Many people believe that the use of 
a few shovels of manure make them 
gardeners. It takes a great 
deal more than that. One has to con 
tinually put in straw and manure, 
and never stop, the more the better. 
As this material breaks down, humus 
accumulates in the and _ earth- 
worms increase in great numbers. In 


organic 


soil, 


fact, it makes me sad, when I have to 
disc the ground and in doing so kill 
so manv worms! 
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Farming the organic way is the 
healthy way to wealth, and I’ve been 
doing it all my life. My father always 
had a large family garden, and I must 
inherit my love of the soil from him. 
I’ve watched 
home 
pastures. 


him go miles to carry 
that was available in 
He never wasted a leaf or 
blade of grass, but put everything 
back the Even bermuda 


grass, Which most people burn, is very 


manure 


into soil. 


good for soil, if properly decomposed. 


’ve 
oil In the fall of 1939 I bought an 
idd abandoned olive orchard of 165 trees. 
ind It had had no care for many years. 
€t- The trees looked almost dead. Of 
at- course, I paid very little for it, but I 
oi] could see from the condition of the 
ith- soil that the trees were simply starved, 
ery and that proper care would revive 
them. 
ot I got busy. Two men were hired to 
em help me prune the trees. When we 
eal finished we had about five cords of 
on wood. Next, I found a man who rais- 
ire, ed chickens. We traded the cords of 
el wood for the manure from his flocks, 
1uS and spread on cow manure, also. Then 
th- I hired a man with a heavy tractor to 
In disc the ground, and planted a good 
to cover crop of barley and mustard in 
il] the orchard. The next spring this was 
disked and turned in thoroughly. It 
mer 
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Mr. Arena, second from left, leads a typical group on a tour of his farm. His customers 
like his fruit and vegetables so well that they come to him, not he to them. 





was a miracle how those old trees re- 
sponded and how they blossomed and 
bore so heavily of perfect fruit. 

Harvesting the crop in the follow- 
ing November (we picked 800 pounds 
off one of the best trees), I sold it to a 
San Diego firm. They were so pleased 
with the olives that they paid me a 
bonus. The fruit was firm and solid, 
and very high in oil content. They 
complimented me by saying that those 
were the best olives they had ever 
cured. Wouldn’t you say that’s proof 
that it pays to farm organically? 

Only if plants are healthy can they 
produce good crops—fruits and_pro- 
duce which are really nutritious. 
Farming for health, in the long run, 
will bring wealth, too. 













Arena’s roadside stand attracts people from 
all over southern California. 
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1 THE RED, lava soil of a small 
experimental farm plot near a place 
appropriately called Paradise, Cali- 
fornia, an answer to cancer may be 
in the making. If scientific experi- 
ments can prove what observations 



































































Dr. Landis examining some of his large, frost- 

resistant tomatoes. Since his land has been 

properly taken care of, there has not been a 
single crop failure. 
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‘The Health Doctor 


of Feather River. 
Ray Day 


The search for true health must begin with the soil, 
believes Dr. Landis. 





now indicate, the production of high- 
nutritive food may have taken a long 
step forward. It may be that the red 
soil may unlock some of the mysteries 
of degenerative diseases. 

Custodian of the experimental farm 
is a gray, genial man, Dr. C. C. Lan- 
dis, President of Feather River Sani- 
tarium and Hospital, which is only a 
stone’s throw from the scientific farm. 
Long an organic enthusiast, Dr. Lan- 
dis has observed in some of his pa- 
tients certain things which have made 
him go great distances farther than 
most organicists go in their produc- 
tion of better food. 

For Dr. Landis has gone into or- 
ganic , farming with a_ professional 
scientific approach. If organic farming 
is the best farming—and he believes 
it is—then science should be able to 
prove it. All too often, according to 
Dr. Landis, farmers grow nicer-look- 
ing vegetables and fruit by the or- 
ganic method than they can produce 
with chemicals, and are willing to let 
it go at that. But the important ques- 
tions stemming from this _rule-of- 
thumb observation are (1) What per- 
centages of protiens, carbohydrates, 
ammino acids, vitamins, and the trace 
elements do these products contain? 
and (2) Are they being absorbed into 
the tissues of people who eat them? 
These answers should have a possibil- 
ity of being answered scientifically, 
Dr. Landis believes, and once he gets 
them he intends to follow through 
medically and see whether these valu- 
able food elements will cure, or pro- 
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This physically handicapped child is under- 

going therapeutic treatment for a spinal mal- 

adjustment. Dr. Landis expects to cure his 

patients by feeding them nutritious food 
grown in an organic soil. 








tect a person from the degenerative 
diseases. 
Feather River Sanitarium occupies 
a 106-acre tract along Feather River 
in Butte County, about 100 miles 
north and east of Sacramento in the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. If Dr. Lan- 
dis’ plans go through, another 200 
acres of land will be purchased for 
the exclusive use of a scientific farm, 
where all the produce for his hospital 
patients will be raised. At present 
only a small amount of the total food 
is raised in the hospital garden. Dr. 
Landis’ experimental land plot ad- 
joins his home near the sanitarium, 
and most of his pioneer work is being 
done in connection with his own diet. 


| It Started With a Theory 
The work at Feather River started 
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with a theory, and just grew. Some 
years ago, when the sanitarium was 
started, Herbert C. White began farm- 
ing organically in the sanitarium gar- 
den. Compost piles were made, and 
everything of organic value was re- 
turned to the soil. 

When Dr. Landis took over, he 
brought with him a scientific curios- 
ity. What about this organic farming? 
Was it a sound and economical way 
to produce vegetables? Were nutritive 
deficiencies really causing a general 
breakdown in the health of people? 

Dr. Landis already had some ideas 
what the answers were going to be, 
on the basis of his experience with 
the problem. But he went further—a 
lot further. Research showed him that 
three billion tons of farm land is 
being lost each year, enough to fill 
enough freight cars to girdle the earth 
eighteen times at the equator. From 
the University of Ohio and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri he learned how 
trace mineral supplements were cur- 
ing Bangs Disease in cattle and un- 
dulant fever in human beings. It came 
as a shock to rediscover that Vitamin 
B-12 is 40 per cent pure cobalt. 

Things began to click in his mind, 
and Dr. Landis got busy. He hired a 
bulldozer and cleared a half-acre plot 
for an experimental garden. There 
was no use going at it on a big scale 
until he learned to farm on a small 
scale, he told himself. In a few days 
the garden plot was bare. For the first 
time, the red virgin soil had been un- 
covered. 


Meanwhile, a chief research man 
from the American Cancer Society 
had said flatly that their research 
pointed definitely to a nutritional 
deficiency, evidently in the mineral 
field, as the chief cause of cancer. 
The research also seemed to indicate 
that there is a cancer germ, possibly 
a virus which so far had escaped iso- 
lation. The picture he gave was that 
man becomes run-down through 
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faulty nutrition, and is then attacked 
by the cancer germ. 

Things happened quickly. 
national Harvester 


Inter- 
Company heard 
about Dr. Landis’ interest in profes- 
sional research, and Mr. Yerkes of the 
soil research division flew out from 
Chicago and paid a call. Convinced 
of the doctor's earnest desire to find 
some scientific answers, he helped ar- 
range for comprehensive soil tests at 
the Armour Institute of Technology 
in Chicago. 





cording to Yerkes’ directions. To get 
a comparison, he also took a sample 
of soil from a good grain farm near 
Chico. Down at Orland he knew of a 
dairy farm owned by a Norwegian 
named Petersen. Petersen had return- 
ed every bit of animal manure to the 
land as long as Dr. Landis could re- 
member. A sample should be interest- 
ing. He took one, then bundled all 
three samples up and sent them in, 
trying hard not to make any assump- 
tions or guesses in the meantime. 








Theoretically, the virgin soil should When the spectograph analysis 
have been pretty good. Dr. Landis came back, here is what the hard, 
didn’t guess. He took soil samples ac- cold facts were: 

PARADISE CHICO ORLAND 

ELEMENT VIRGIN GRAIN DAIRY 

SOIL LAND FARM 
Silver None None Trace 
Aluminum Strong Strong Strong 
Arsenic None None None 
Boron Trace Trace Trace 
Barium Weak-Moderate Weak- Moderate Weak-Moderate 
Beryllium None None None 
Bismuth None None None 
Calcium Moderate Very Strong Very strong 
Cadmium None None None 
Cobalt Trace Trace Trace 
Chromium Moderate Moderate Moderate 
Copper Very weak Very weak Weak 
lron Strong Strong Strong 
Magnesium Moderate-Strong | Strong Strong 
Manganese Weak-Moderate Weak-Moderate Weak-Moderate 
Molybdenum None None None 
Sodium Weak Strong Strong 
Nickel Very weak-Weak Very weak-Weak Very weak-Weak 
Lead None None Weak 
Antimony None None None 
Silicon Very Strong Very strong Strong 
Tin None None Weak 
Titanium Moderate Moderate Moderate 
Vanadium Weak-Moderate Weak-Moderate Weak 
‘Tungsten None None None 
Zinc None None Weak 
Zirconium Weak Weak Weak 

























For purposes of classification, 10 to 
100 per cent was rated Very Strong; 
1 to 10 per cent was Strong; 0.1 to | 
per cent Moderate; 0.01 to 0.1 


per cent was Weak; 0.001 to 0.01 per 
cent was Very Weak, and 0.0001 to 
0.001 per cent was a Trace. 

was What did this analysis mean? 


To 
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These cucumbers grew many inches longer 
than large sized honeydew melons in Dr. 


gh 





Landis’ garden. 


Everything goes back to the soil. This corn 


crop was cut down in the late fall to act as 


a protective mulch. 


Dr. Landis has already noticed that organical- 
ly grown fruits and vegetables on his experi- 
mental farm have remarkable keeping quali- 
ties when stored in this cool springhouse, at 
ordinary temperatures. Will the same factors 
in human tissue promote better health? Dr. 
Landis is searching for the answer. 
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Dr. Landis it was plain at once that 
the shortage of certain trace elements 
was general over the entire area, and 
that while Petersen’s work had un- 
doubtedly upped the humus content 
of his soil, it too was deficient in trace 
minerals. When he had some of the 
compost piles analyzed, results con- 
firmed his diagnosis. 

He went to Dr. William Albrecht 
of the University of Missouri then. 
Promptly Albrecht referred him to 
Lee Van Derlinden of Seattle and San 
Francisco, an eminent soil specialist 
who could make the proper prescrip- 
tion for the sick soil close to “home.” 
Van Derlinden prescribed an organic 
fertilizer with proper nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium values, and 
then had a trace-element prescription 
made up to fill in the deficiency.* In 
the meantime, Dr. Landis had grown 
his first-year crop, including some 
sweet corn. It grew about 4 feet high 
and the ears were stunted: normal for 
such soil. 


Van Derlinden had urged Dr. Lan- 
dis to pour on the compost and other 
organic materials. ““The more of this 
you put on, the quicker you'll build 
up your humus and bacteria count. 
Without these factors, trace elements 
are useless. You'll need the humus 
and bacteria to unlock the trace min- 
erals for the plants.” 


The second year a dramatic change 
was noticed. A small peach tree was 
simply loaded with fruit; sweet, de- 
licious, and averaging three and one 
half inches in diameter. Cucumbers 
nine inches long were common. Boy- 
senberry vines produced heavy fruit 
so thick that a lug picked from two 
rows made no appreciable dent in the 
supply. Carrots did nicely, and Dr. 
Landis had so many tomatoes they 
overflowed into the sanitarium kitch- 
en. There was not a single crop fail- 
ure. And the spectrograph now show- 
ed that the trace elements were in the 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Handicapped by lack of knowledge of the importance of organic matter, the Indian farmer 
leads a disease-ridden and uncomfortable life. 





India’s Unheeded Salvation 


Peggy LeBoutillier 


Much of India’s suffering is the result of her waste of 
organic fertilizers. 


T MAY well be that future his- 

torians will write the history of 
India and her four hundred million 
people in terms of the simple dung 
pile—so crucial is its present misuse to 
the tragedy, disease and _ political 
future of that great people. And in 
the story of India there is an insistent 
lesson and moral for our own Amer- 
ican way of agricultural life. It is a 
story worth telling. 

The simple fact is that for thous- 
ands of years Indian soil has never 
been manured. It has been raped, 
ignored, abused and starved. Although 
in many places India’s topsoil reaches 
down a fabulous 300 feet, in most of 
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its cultivated areas its surface has been 
scratched a mere three inches—at 
most. Thus, the food that India’s soil 
produces is necessarily tragic, starva- 
tion food—a diet for rats rather than 
for men. 

Wheat grows to a scant six inches, 
and because of the black cotton soil, 
the obsolete wooden ploughs and the 
erratic and inadequate bullock teams, 
seeds are sown broadcast. Seed eff- 


ciency, therefore, is low. And this soil 
starvation is actually going on in the 
midst of plenty. 

With the departure of the British, 
the new government of the Republic 
of India decided to face this situation 
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squarely. They decided to do three 
things. First, to deep-plough selected 
areas with the biggest machines avail- 
able. This was to be done with the 
help of loans from the World Bank. 
Second, to blueprint and put into 
operation experimental farms for the 
demonstration of good farming prac- 
tices at the village level. Finally, to 
print extensive information on how 
to acquire wood and use it as fuel. 
This last is vital, for it strikes at basic 
and traditional attitudes of the In- 
dian ryot. Almost from the beginning 
of civilization in India, dung has been 
the fuel of the Indian peasant farmer. 

Yet, the government's certainly ad- 
mirable three-pronged program is in 
constant danger of failure. The deep- 
ploughing machines tend to break- 
down because of the ignorance, the 
improper maintenance and, in some 
cases even, the sabotage of the hard- 
pressed peasant. Furthermore, India’s 
climate tends to accelerate rusting. As 
for the experimentation and demon- 
stration farms, they are part of a 
long-haul program the results of 
which will be measured only over a 
long period. 

But the failure of the last part of 
the program—to turn the poor Indian 
ryot away from the wasteful expendi- 
ture of good organic material—the 
dung pile—by burning it—this failure 
is almost total. Although the govern- 
ment as well as independent agricul- 
tural groups have printed thousands 
of pamphlets in an attempt to wean 
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the peasant away from his use of dung 
tor almost everything else but manur- 
ing, the high rate of illiteracy among 
the peasants has frustrated this, and 
where illiteracy has not been the prob- 
lem, poverty has. Wood costs money! 

The average Indian, who with his 
feliows forms 85 per cent of the popu- 
lation, has an annual income of about 
114 pence. He lives on the barest ot 
subsistence levels. If his bullock dies, 
it is, as we shall see, an incalculable 
calamity with chain reactive results. 
If his child dies, he can be replaced 
with no financial outlay. You don’t 
have to buy a child with rupees, or 
mortgage your future grain crops. 
And your child can’t help you build 
your house and then keep it warm. 

A familiar sight for the visitor in 
India is that of a worker, male or 
female, following the cattle with a 
brush and a basket to collect the 
manure as it drops on the street. 
Adding water to this if necessary, the 
worker then pat-a-cakes the dung into 
fuel or building blocks. Then, as if 
this were not tragedy enough, the 
man, woman or child takes from the 
folds of his clothing his chapati and 
vegetable curry, and, without wiping 
his hands, he squats and makes his 
meal. 

Actually, most of the village hut- 
ments of these sun-parched, desperate 
millions are composed of this mud, 
straw and dung building block. The 
neatest courtyards and the most air- 
and-animal-tight store bins for grain 





These buildings are built out of cakes of manure. If the manure had been returned to 
the soil, would not the Indian standard of living be higher? 
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and rice, the peasant’s golden posses- 
sions, are made of dung paste from 
those ambulatory manutacturies—the 
sacred cow and the working bullock. 

Dung, dung, dung! It is everywhere 
in India, You see it in the cities, care- 
fully laid on charpoys or rope beds in 
the streets. You see it laid on pave- 
ments in neat rows—hurdles in a kind 
ot Asiatic hopscotch. You see it stuck 
up against the walls of village huts 
and spread out on the well-swept 
patios, drying in the relentless sun. 
foo, in the miserable, dank chawls or 
slums of India’s biggest cities, the 
workers cook, give birth and die be- 
tween heaps of rotting garbage and 
stinking pools of sewage. Sewage and 
dung. Everywhere you see it. Every- 
where, that is, except in the fields 
where its valuable life-giving proper- 
ties could do the most good. Here is 
the true symbol of India seen in its 
truest sense. The snake biting its own 
tail. 

The because the 
land is poor. Because he is poor, he 


peasant is poor 
can’t buy fuel or building material. 
Thus, he uses what is freely avail- 
able—dung. And what dung he doesn’t 
use for building, he burns for fuel. 
Just so is the land deprived, the peas- 
ant made and all of India 
caught in a descending spiral of des- 
peration. 


poorer, 


There are, however, a few hopeful 
signs. In the state of Jamnagar, a 
northern peninsula near the Gulf of 
Cutch on the Arabian Sea, the income 
of the Jamsaheb—now a delegate to 
the United Nations—comes from the 
sea, and the measure of the prosper- 
ity of his farmers, who profit both 
directly and indirectly from the ship- 
ping, the salt flats, from the fish and 
the pearls, is that they use wood in- 
stead of dung for fuel, and unto their 
fields goes a compost of sea weed and 
animal dung plus a smattering now 
and then of ground shells. Then too, 
at the plantation level there are the 
large areas which Sir Albert Howard 
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was instrumental in retrieving for the 
the organic way. But, alas, even two 
or three swallows do not make a sum- 
er. 

Almost everywhere else, it is the 
snake biting its own tail. Sewage 
which could be and utilized 
seeps into all the water courses. In- 
stead of helping to promote life, these 
wastes help to spread disease and 
death. The reservoirs, lakes and rivers 
used for washing both human beings 
and clothing, are a rank slime of mud 
alive with algae. Also, the bodies of 
murderers are often thrown into the 
rivers to add to the noisome pesti- 
lence. 

And the terrible paradox is that 
there are forests heavy with hard- 
woods close at hand. And bamboo in 
the marshes handy tor building. 
There is plenty here to get and to use 
for both building and burning on the 
one hand and for raising the soil fer- 
tility of Indian soil on the other. 
Plenty of wood and plenty of natural 
and ready-made manure. Yet, con- 
fusion is thrice confounded when we 
hear of a Maharajah in Southern 
Mysore who has constructed several 
state factories—one of which manufac- 
tures artificial fertilizers. 
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Today, India with its grinding 
poverty amidst potential plenty stands 
in the world balance. Just across hei 
northern mountains watches Russia, 
waiting eager, to catch her should she 
falter. So the question comes to 
mind: what is the role of the West 
in helping India? Can we help her 
break through the hard shell of tradi- 
tional religious practices, illiteracy 
and wrong-headedness. Only time will 
tell that. And above all, are we our- 
selves without Have we truly 
learned the lesson of our own dung- 
pile so long as we keep on letting our 
own sludge and sewage go down the 
drain? These questions remain. Mean- 
while, the humble Indian dung-pile 
holds the secret. And the inscrutable 
dung-pile isn’t talking. 
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Chemicals Cause Wet Corn 


William G. Holman 


NEWS item in the November 23 
issue of the Washington Post 
written by Mr. John W. Ball, Post 


Reporter, says: “There's bad news 
coming out of the midwest farm 


lands. Recent reports from the corn 
areas west of the Mississippi disclose 
that the feed value of this year’s corn 
crop is 25 to 30 per cent less than the 
value of sound corn. Some estimates 
are that half the corn in 
some counties has a moisture content 


more than 


of 30 per cent or more. In many areas 
there is no market at all for corn of 
25 per cent or 
tent.” 


more moisture con- 

What gives corn such a high mois- 
ture content if not the excessive pro- 
portions of water-soluble nitrogen in 
the fertilizer that is used in growing 
it? 

The farmers are using more ferti- 
lizer per acre today than they have 
evel before; almost all of the 
nitrogen in this fertilizer comes from 
water-soluble and the Year- 
book of Agriculture 1939 tells us that 
where there is an abundant supply of 
nitrogen, “Plants are generally suc- 
culent, relatively high in water con- 
tent.” That seems to be the cause of 
the trouble—too much _ water-soluble 
nitrogen in the fertilizer—a watery 
growth in the plants—and too much 
moisture in the corn. The excess of 
water-soluble nitrogen in fertilizer is 


used 


sources, 
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forcing the farmers to use more ferti- 
lizer per acre because so much of this 
nitrogen moves with the soil water 
and goes to waste before the crop 
vets the benefit of it. 

As the consumption of fertilizer. in- 
creases, this danger to the Nation's 
corn crop will become greater unless 
we do something about it. 

We need more organic nitrogen in 
fertilizer, and an ample supply can 
be obtained by treating city sewage to 
remove its disease carrying germs, and 
using this organic material in ferti- 
lizer in the place and stead of the 
excessive proportions of soluble nitro- 
gen. Toledo, Grand Rapids, Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Pasadena are selling 
sewage to farmers today, and the de- 
mand for it is increasing. Technical 
Bulletin No. 1 “Composting For Dis- 
posal Of Organic Refuse’, University 
of California, says: “Some of these 
digested sewage sludges, e.g. Milwau- 
kee’s ‘Millorganite’ and _  Kellog’s 
‘Nitro-humus’ in Southern California, 
are selling readily for prices in the 
range of $40 per ton.” 

The use of this organic material in 
fertilizer would be of great benefit to 
the soils, to the crops, and to the 
health of the people. It would save the 
taxpayers the enormous cost of sewage 
disposal which amounts to not less 
than a half billion dollars; maybe a 
billion dollars. 
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Alvin’ Wallman, left, and a Soil Conservationist, compare soil mulched with sawdust with 
ordinary soil. The color and moisture difference is very apparent. 





‘Sawdust Mulch Raises Yields 


Sawdust gives better results than chemical fertilizers 
for this California fig grower. 


YOUNG Sonoma, Calif., farmer, 

Alvin J. Wallman, uses sawdust 
mulch to grow more figs. Many farm- 
ers stoke up with sawdust or use it to 
bed down stock, but Wallman, like 
more and more western farmers, has 
found that it can be made helpful to 
the land. 

This 24-year-old farmer started 
using sawdust somewhat vy chance 
two years ago. Someone sold him 
horse manure mixed with wood shav- 
ings. He liked the way the shavings 
held moisture. The next year he 
mulched all his fig trees with a four- 
inch layer of sawdust bought in town. 
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It worked so well that he becaine the 
top sawdust booster in the Sonoma 
Valley Soil Conservation District. 

By mulching with sawdust last year, 
Wallman (a) produced 30 per cent 
more Black Mission figs; (b) stored 
up enough moisture to cut irrigation 
to once in 30 days instead of every 
10 days; (c) ended cultivating, disk- 
ing, or plowing. 

Mulching is easy as Wallman does 
it. He dumps a pile of sawdust be- 
side a tree row. Then he floats it 
down the row and under trees with a 
cultipacker. He uses a fork to spread 
the sawdust close to trees. Cranshaw 
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Mulch is confined to the space under the trees. By the use of sawdust Wallman has cut 





his irrigations one third. His trees now produce 30 per cent more figs. 


melons are grown between the tree 
rows. 

Wallman has a quick and convinc- 
ing way of demonstrating the value of 
sawdust as a water saver. First, he 
spades up a shovelful of bone-dry un- 
mulched soil. It looks as though it 
might have come from King Tut’s 
tomb, seemingly without a drop of 
water. Then, he digs up some mulch- 
ed ground that hasn’t been watered in 
several weeks. The soil crumbles in 
your hand, feels good and moist— 
even a bit dampish. Most farmers 
who handle the moist and dry soils 
decide to adopt sawdust or shavings. 


Wallman has turned his farm into 


a sort of “mulching clinic’’ for testing 
sawdust. He thinks that the several 
kinds of livestock-bedding material he 
is trying out this year will give a good 
line on sawdust mulch. He likes the 
way mulched livestock bedding is 
working out so far. He. also has high 
hopes for the mulching and crop- 
building values of sawdust mixed with 
chicken manure. 

Wallman knows that deep soils 
would be better for fig trees. Even 
sawdust mulch can’t put a shallow 
soil in the deep-soil class. But mulch- 
ing, he is convinced, does both shal- 
low and deep soil a lot of good. 





Will You Support Your Health? 


AST year Americans spent one hundred million days in hos- 

pitals. This is an appalling waste of our time and of our health- 
power and one we cannot afford indefinitely. The Soil and Health 
Foundation now supports four soil-health research programs in 
institutions of higher education and experimentation in the belief 
that if we can cure our soil, we will not have to cure our children. 
If you wish to help, send your tax-free contributions to the Soil and 
Health Foundation, Emmaus, Pennsylvania. 
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‘America’s Eating Habits 
Are Changing 
Celeus d’Eleusis 


HE reader of The Organic Farmer should look closely at the 

hgures and pictures above. And after he has taken a first 
look, he should take another. The drastic shift in eating habits 
represented in the graph are proof positive of what we have 
been talking about for a long time: declining soil fertility. 
Although she may not know why, the American housewife is 
aware that something is wrong with the foods she has been 
accustomed to feeding her family. And she is doing something 
about it. 
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311 24 LBS. 328.9 LBS. 289.1 LBS. 103.7 LBS. 














EGGS POULTRY FRUIT VEGETABLES SUGAR | 


First, let’s look at the big staples. “The housewife’s buying 


of bread, potatoes, rice and rye and breakfast cereals, long the 
foundation of the American breakfast, were all substantially 
down during the ten-year period studied by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

During the same period, on the other hand, there was a very 
well-defined shift to the animal product source of protein. While 
fish and total red-meat consumption dropped (although this last 
was measured on a carcass basis) this loss was more than made 
up in poultry products. Feo consumption was up from 31] 
pounds per person in 1941 to 406 in 1951 and chicken and 
turkey meats from 24 to 36.2 pounds. 

Also astonishing is the drop in fruit consumption. Vege- 
tables other than potatoes made only a slight gain compared 
with the shifts of other foods. 

: : What is the meaning of this shift?’ And, more important, 
why is this shift? (Continued on page 60) 
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A New Science: 


Biological Weed Control 


Tom Powell 


Insects can do many jobs that now are relegated to dangerous 
weed-killing chemicals. 


EEDS are one of the -farmer’s 

‘Y worst enemies. Besides reducing 
yields by stealing light, moisture and 
nutrients from his crops, they neces- 
sitate extra tillage operations, lower 
the grade of hay and harvested grain, 
and add to his costs. In some crops, 
like clover seed and alfalfa, the ex- 
pense of weed control often exceeds 
all other production costs. 

And they’re tops at spreading plant 
diseases and helping harmful insects. 
They serve as food and living quarters 
for dozens of bugs that either directly 
attack crops or act as carriers of dis- 
ease-causing organisms. 

The corn borer, for instance, can 
live for years in the stems of certain 
weeds. The cotton aphid, potato flea 
beetle, and red spider breed on the 
Jimson weed. Cutworms, lygus bugs, 
cinch bugs, locusts and white grubs 
live on weeds growing in or near 
crops. Barberry is host to virus dis- 
eases like stem rust and leaf rust; and 
Russian thistle harbors the beet leaf 
hopper which carries curly-top dis- 
ease to sugar beets and other crops. 

All in all, weeds cost us plenty— 
about three billion dollars annually, 
according to a conservative Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimate. 

And these losses are steadily in- 
creasing, despite highly vaunted 
modern” farming methods. Chemical 
weedicides, more farmers are coming 
to realize, do more harm than good. 
Not only are they expensive and 
dangerous to man and domestic ani- 
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mals, but they damage crops, either 
directly or by causing the accumula- 
tion of toxic substances in the soil. 
They kill off bees and other beneficial 
wildlife. 

Many of them, like the arsenicals, 
are non-selective and kili vegetables, 
flowers, lawns and shrubs. All too 
often, when a chemical eradicates one 
type of weed, another springs up in 
its place, necessitating the inventing 
of another spray. These dusts and 
sprays drift for miles—a weed eradica- 
tor sprayed on Southern rice fields 
seriously damaged cotton 25 miles 
away! 

Organic farmers have one big ad- 
vantage over others. Noxious weeds, 
like Canadian thistle, quackgrass and 
bindweed, just can’t seem to grow on 
balanced, organically fertilized soil. 
They appear to thrive only on soil 
that has an excess of some minerals 
or trace elements and deficiencies of 
others. 

Innocuous weeds, of course, will 
thrive on fertile soil. But young crop 
plants in organic soil grow rapidly; 
their root systems tend to crowd out 
those of weeds, and their rapid vege- 
tative growth makes thick shade that 
helps suppress weeds. Too, weed seeds 
lose their viability sooner in a bac- 
teria-rich soil than in a chemically-fed, 
bacteria-poor soil. With organics, the 
ordinary crop tillage operations will 
usually do a good job of controlling 
weeds. 

But some weeds are too far ahead 
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The round objects on these dead Klamath weeds are Chrysolina beetles. The 

beetles have eaten and killed the weeds, which will be replaced by useful forage 

grasses. The use of predatory insects to kill weeds is one good way to avoid the 
use of dangerous weed killing chemicals. 
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of us to be checked by these methods. 
Over many areas of the world, harm- 
jul weeds reign supreme. New and 
formidable 
every 


ones are springing up 
Many of our Western 
rangelands, so vital today in our pro- 
gram to increase livestock production, 
have been 


day. 


rendered 
weeds that 


ungrazable by 
have completely 
Many farmers are 
battles rapid- 
spreading, stubborn weeds in their 


tough 
taken them over. 
fighting losing with 
crops and pastures. 

lo battle these, science has come 
up with an entirely new 
biological weed control. 


weapon— 


Using nature’s own methods, bio- 
logical control means attacking weeds 
with their own natural enemies—in- 
sects or fungus organisms that will 
eat or otherwise destroy them. 

And it works like a charm! One of 
the first experiments in biological 
weed control has had almost astound- 
ing results 

The prickly pear cactus, native to 
America, had been introduced into 
\ustralia around 1850. It promptly 
spread and became a major agricul- 
tural pest. By 1925, over 60,000,000 
acres of good grazing land were over- 
run by it. 

Then the scientists got busy. They 
started studying the insect enemies of 
the prickly pear. In 1926, they im- 
ported the Cactoblastis moth from 
Argentina and established it in locali- 
ties where prickly pear was thickest. 

Cactoblastis went to work with a 
vengeance. Tunnelling through the 
aerial and even the underground 
parts of the weeds, he killed them by 
the million. What he didn’t destroy 
himself was soon eradicated by the 
ravages of bacteria and fungi that his 
attack had given entrance to. In five 
years, land that had been absolutely 
impenetrable with prickly pear, was 
transformed into lush dairy farms. In 
ten vears, the hunervy little moth borer 
destroyed 95 per cent of the prickly 
pear in Australia! 
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That accomplishment really estab- 
lished biological control as a potent 
weapon against plant pests. Less spec- 
tacular trials, but nonetheless success- 
lul, followed quickly. 

A thorny shrub, lantana, that had 
been introduced into Hawaii as an 
ornamental plant about fifty years 
ago, had become a serious pest. But 
entymologists went to Mexica, where 
lantana originated, and brought back 
several insects that were its natural 
enemies. Some attacked its fruit, some 
its seeds, and others its stems and 
foliage. Result: a huge reduction in 
lantana. 

Recently, the sheep raisers of New 
Zealand and Australia were increas- 
ingly bothered by their native piri- 
piri, which produces burs that get 
into the wool and cause serious losses. 
A tew experiments resulted in the 
establishment of a sawfly that pre- 
vents the forming of the burs. 

Gorse, a European migrant to New 
Zealand and a destroyer of valuable 
grazing lands there, has been con- 
trolled by the introduction of a weevil 
which destroys 99 per cent of its seed. 
A leatf-eating beetle is now eradicating 
cordia weed, a major pest of pasture 
land and sugar and fibre-growing sec- 
tions of the West Indies. Hundreds of 
thousands of acres in Hawaii have 
been reclaimed for grazing by a stem 
gall fly which attacks a widespread 
shrub pest called pamakani. 

Some insects’ attack reduce a weed’s 
ability to compete against other 
plants. Clindemia, a pest shrub in 
Fiji, was replaced by several bene- 
ficial plants as a result of the weaken- 
ing action of a bug with the fascinat- 
ing name of Liothrips urichi. He feeds 
on nothing but the weed, which had 
grown six feet high over vast areas. 

Biological weed control is just get- 
ting its start in the United States. 
Recently, the first full-scale attack on 
a major weed pest by a_ biological 
agent was begun out West. 

This pest is Klamath weed (often 
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This whole field was recently covered by Klamath weed. Chrysolina beetles were brought 
in, and their actions have allowed the restoration of good grass. 


called St. John’s wort). A poisonous 
weed infesting over a half million 
acres in California alone, it crowds 
out desirable rangle plants and can 
cause blindness, malnutrition and 
death in cattle. 

But now it’s being licked—by a 
shiny green insect about the size of a 
ladybug. It’s called a Chrysolina 
beetle, and it lives on nothing but 
Klamath weed; it will starve before 
eating anything else. Imported from 
Australia (an epoch event, for never 
before was permission given for the 
importation of a plant-eating insect 
into the United States) by the Bureau 
of Entymology and Plant Quarantine, 
it has been turned loose in Oregon, 
Washington, California, Idaho and 
Montana. Chrysolina reproduces and 
spreads rapidly—5,000 beetles liberat 
ed in one California field in 1946 mul- 
tiplied several thousand times and 
spread over 100 square miles by 1950, 
completely destroying the weed in this 
area. Klamath weed is definitely on 
the way out. 


Other field trials in biological con- 
trol are now going on. Ragwort, an 
other poisonous range plant, promises 
to be controlled by the cinnabar 
moth. Leaf beetles are being used 
against the American lotus, an 
aquatic pest that crowds out duck- 
food plants in many watertowl areas. 
Other experiments are being conduct- 
ed against farm pests. And the Inter- 
national Union of Biological Science 
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is setting up an organization to study 
and facilitate biological weed control 
on a world-wide scale. 

Many factors have to be considered 
in choosing an insect to control a 
weed. Favorable climatic conditions 
and the absence of any natural 
enemies of the bugs themselves are 
important. The problems of establish- 
ing the insects are complex. 

Also, entymologists have to be very 
careful to select an insect that will 
not become a pest itself, and attack 
useful plants. It is hard, for example, 
to find a bug that would control that 
pest of orchard and pasture, the black- 
berry because it is of the same botan- 
ical family as many fruits and shrubs, 
and the insect that controls it might 
also attack them. 

Biological weed control has certain 
indisputable advantages: it is cheap, 
it is natural, and it restores nature’s 
balance (incidentally, when a weed is 
destroyed over large areas by bugs, 
their food supply is thus reduced, and 
their numbers decline; but when the 
weed starts to spring up again, they 
increase in proportion to the need). 

Biological weed control is an up 
and-coming science. It promises to 
raise hob with the chemical weedicide 
boys. Keep your eye on it. Its accom- 
piishments are of vital interest to 
every farmer, for its successes spell 
added prosperity and a healthier soil 
and agriculture. 
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One Rainstorm Is Worth 
a Thousand Words 


Jeanne Pontius Rindge 


A demonstration set up by a Cornell conservationist shows 
how erosion can be stopped. 


UGH M. Wilson, extension soil erosion in 20 minutes than most peo- 
conservationist of Cornell Uni- ple could tell you in 20 years! 


versity, can show you more about soil He has dreamed up a contraption 


which has given him, far and wide, 
the misnomer of “rain maker.” His 
geegaw does not make rain but, more 
important really, it does show what 
today’s rain will do to your farm. His 
artificial downpour machine gives a 
unique demonstration of what hap- 
pens in the process of soil erosion. He 
has kept on the go for four years 
demonstrating this at field days and 
in training’ sessions with county 
agents. 

Man made erosion occurs when the 
vegetative cover is removed for farm- 
ing. When exposed to action of water 
and wind, topsoil is carried away fas- 
ter than it can be formed. Mr. Wil- 
son’s contraption will show you how ff | 
very fast this erosion can take place. . 

In New York State, for instance, | 
the topsoil originally was loose and 
friable, high in organic matter and | 
had an average depth of ten inches. | 
Today, according to conservationists, | 
it is less than six inches. The removal | 
of the finer particles and mixing of | 
the plow furrow with more and more 
of the heavier subsoil makes our soils 
increasingly difficult to work. Thus in 
a period of 150 years nearly half of 
New York soil resources have been | 
lost, scientists say. Because soi' erosion | 
increases as topsoil becomes thinner, 
this erosion process is becoming accel- 
erated. 


A sieve placed on top of the jug catches Mr. Wilson’s “rain maker’ will 
heavier particles of eroded soil while water : sh : f 
in jug is black with soil solution. show you what is happening to farm 
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Hugh Wilson’s “‘Storm Machine’’ pours two gallons of water per minute on four test plots 
on an eight per cent slope. One plot is contoured, one plowed up and down the slope, 
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one is mulched and the other is sod. 


land under various kinds of treat- 
ment. For his demonstration he picks 
a gentle slope (about 8 degrees) of 
good loamy soil. He divides it into 
four small plots: 1, Sod; 2, plowed 
land mulched with straw; 3, bare land 
plowed up and down the slope; 4, 
land plowed on proper contour. 
Using a large drum of water and 
an irrigation pipe, Mr. Wilson simu- 
lates the kind of “storm” which hits 
our fields in summer. At the rate of 
two inches an hour, or two gallons 
per minute, the storm strikes the four 
plots. Run-off water is piped into four 
five-gallon jugs standing in a pit at 
the foot of the adjacent plots. 
Within two minutes, heavy, brown, 
soil-laden water is flowing into the jug 
beneath plot 3 (furrows up and down 
the slope). Within five minutes the 
jug is full. The other jugs have not 
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yet started to fill. Mr. Wilson has 
dropped ten gallons of water onto 
the plot and one half is in the jug 
within five minutes! 

This means that 50 per cent of the 
moisture has been lost—and with it 
large quantities of life-gtving topsoil. 
This could average one ton of topsoil 
per acre in five minutes. A sieve, 
placed on top of the water jugs, 
catches the heavier particles of soil. 
The water itself is black with soil in 
solution from this plot. 

It will take fifteen minutes for 
water from the mulched plot to make 
an appearance in the jug. It will take 
slightly longer from the contoured 
area. Sod, the most perfect sponge of 
all, will show no run-off for half an 
hour—and the water will be very 
nearly clear! 

(Continued on page 57) 
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In addition to the organic method, Kibler practices single-row decp irrigation and lets a 
cover crop develop each year to plow under for green manure. This grass crop will be 
replaced by ladino clover. 


Concords Grow 
in California 


Ray Day 


+ lg KIBLER of Paradise 
owns one of the few genuine 
concord grape vineyards in the state 
of California. The which 
cover a 5-acre*plot, came as cuttings 
from New York state about 1928. To- 
day, thanks to an organic method of 
farming, Kibler’s vineyard is produc- 


grapes, 


rich, 
The bunches weigh as 
high as 114 pounds apiece. 

ae) - 


‘ng whopping-big bunches of 
purple fruit. 


Kibler purchased the vineyard from 
the man who had planted the cuttings. 
At the time he bought it, the former 
owner recommended a heavy applica- 
tion of chemical fertilizer. Kibler ap- 
plied what the recommended, 
and learned how to raise grapes the 
hard “When that stuff hit my 
grapes I was almost out of the grape 
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man 


Way. 


business,” Kibler said. “It made shoots 
so thick we had to prune before we 
could pick. But there wasn’t much 
fruit. There was no ratio between 
vines and grapes like there is now.” 

Kibler had thousands of chickens, 
also, so he discontinued the chemical 
method about 1940 and concentrated 
on composted chicken manure, com- 
posted grape hulls from his presses, and 
lately on plowed-under ladino clover. 
The grapes are responding very well. 
One of the first things Kibler noticed 
richer, darker color in the 
grapes. State inspectors from the Bu- 
reau of Agriculture noticed it too, and 
Kibler was quick to realize his home- 
spun farming had produced a_pre- 
mium quality grape. 


Was a 


At the time, commission merchants 
were tough, and some vears the prices 
were low. Kibler asked himself, “How 
can I sell these grapes for what they're 
worth to people who will appreciate 
them?” The only logical answer was 
to process them himself. 

He built a building, poured con- 
crete floors 8 inches thick, and finally 
found a good hydraulic press back in 
Ohio. A steam boiler, vats, pumps,— 
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everything he needed to extract the 
grape juice—came in. It has been a 
paying proposition, and according to 
Kibler his grape crop is paying off 
better than sold the 
direct to commission men. 
Too, Kibler is placing his organic- 
ally-grown product in good hands. 
One health food store in Glendale, 
California takes almost all he can 
produce, and pays a premium price. 
Strangely enough, the processing of 
grapes has taught Kibler a consider- 
able bit about raising a better crop. 
For example, grape seeds are rich 
in oil. Grown under the organic 
method, a ton of grape seeds contains 
as much oil as a ton of olives. Kibler 
finds that he must be especially care- 
ful in heating the grapes not to pre- 


when he crop 


cipitate oil in the seeds. Grapes are 
heated ever so gently ahead of the 
press. When the 45-ton press extracts 
the juice, Kibler then heats it to 190 
degrees ahead of bottling, and bottles 
it at 176 degrees. If oil is precipitated, 
it gives the juice that bitter flavor 
characteristic of an inferior product. 

No chemicals are added to preserve 
the juice. Kibler faithfully carries 
through his natural concept during 
the pressing and bottling process. As a 
result, “Paradise’”’ grape juice is well 
known throughout the better stores in 
the state. 

Kiblex mistake to 
fertilize grapes chemically, and to fail 
to develop green manure crops as 
ground cover and plow them under. 
Next year he plans a heavy crop of 
ladino clover to add nitrogen to his 
red lava soil. He practices deep irriga- 
tion, and there is a water pipe and 


believes it Is a 


spigot at the end of each row. The 
usual rules for grape culture govern: 
pruning is done in February, and the 
crop is picked in August. 

Kibler’s organic methods have now 
restored the balance between fruit and 
vines, and with the development of his 
own processing and marketing, he 
should do bette 


than ever next year. 
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Organic 
Gardening 


It’s a beautiful 64-page monthly maga- 
zine, profusely illustrated, which con- 
tains many articles on how to increase 
the vitamins in your vegetables and the 


beauty of your flowers, without the 
use of chemical fertilizers or poison 
sprays. Use only materials obtainable 


free or at nominal cost! 

Special offer: 5 months for $1.00 
(cash with order)! For a year’s sub- 
scription at $3, three years at $7, or 
five years at $10.50, send no money 
jot your choice on a postcard and you 
will be billed. Write to Organic Gar- 
dening, Box 2-F, Emmaus, Pa. 














Data on Man's Best Friends 


THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. |. Rodale 
Practical hints and unusual data on frutt 
growing the organic way. ‘ . 65¢ 


TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John 
C. Gifford. Includes the lime, coconut, guava, 
avocado and mango. . . $1.00 


TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An inspiring 
book on trees yielding crops as animal food 
75¢ 


Total value $2.40 
BF Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $1.90, a saving of 20%! 
Please remit with order; we will pay postage 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers 


The Organic Farmer, Box 2-F, Emmaus, Pa. 


+ 5 ISSUES for $1 + 


For special trial subscription to any of these 
valuable, fascinating monthly magazines 
edited by J. I. Rodale: 

HEALTH 


PREVENTION: Weeasin: 
Organic Gardening 
THE ORGANIC FARMER 


Send $1 with your name and address to 
RODALE PRESS, Dept. 2-F, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Science Versus Nature: 
a Battle Lost? 


Robert 


ATURE has just lost another 

battle to the conquering armies 
of science. The full significance of 
this defeat may not be realized for 
five, ten or even twenty years. 

An artificial and synthetic substi- 
tute has been found for organic mat- 
ter, the living nucleus of the soil, 
called Krilium, its development is an 
outgrowth not of agricultural research 
but of the plastics department of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company. 

Krilium is a concentrated powder, 
one pound being recommended to 
take the place of 500 pounds of com- 
post. It improves soil structure, say 
the scientists, because it carries a dif- 
ferent electrical charge than the soil 
and causes clay particles to cling to- 
gether and allow water and air to 
pass between them. 

As yet, extremely little information 
about Krilium has been released. It 
has been mentioned that it doubled a 
yield of corn, that it does not decay 
like humus but remains in the soil for 
long periods, that it is currently being 
tested by eighty institutions, that it 
costs two dollars a pound and that in 
1953 it will be made available to far- 
mers. 

Only time will reveal the full use- 
fulness of Krilium. Only after long- 
term experiments have been carried 
out will it be known whether Krilium 
can substitute to any minute degree 
for organic matter. There are many 
urgent questions to be answered. 

1. The most important is: What 
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effect will Krilium have on the crops 
it produces? While pondering this 
question, think of the differences be- 
tween the artificial product and or- 
ganic matter. Humus is rich in bac- 
teria, and its presence in the soil en- 
courages bacterial action. Krilium is 
sterile. Organic matter feeds and sup- 
ports earthworms. We have not yet 
been told that an earthworm will live 
in a soil containing Krilium. Organic 
matter contains minerals, trace ele- 
ments, enzymes, hormones, vitamins, 
antibiotics—the life of the soil. Kril- 
ium contains no food value. The de- 
caying action of organic matter liber- 
ates locked-up elements in the soil. 
Krilium doesn’t decay. 

Krilium has been hailed as a great 
advance because it raises yields. Ap- 
parently little thought has been given 
to the nutritional value of Krilium- 
raised crops. Years of experimenta- 
tion are required to determine fully 
whether Krilium will increase or de- 
crease protein content, whether it will 
turn out crops deficient in calcium or 
phosphorus or whether it will effect 
the soil’s content of organic matter. 

Conclusive experiments take time. 
In one piece of work that has been 
reported, mice that were fed a diet 
that was under suspicion fared per- 
fectly well for four generations. Then, 
suddenly, all became sterile. 

Five years from now Krilium may 
produce an undesirable side effect 
that could have been prevented by 
careful study before release. 
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. A second question that comes to 
nind ‘is: What will happen to the 
soil after the effect of the Krilium 
finally wears off? It doesn’t have the 
power to regenerate itself as organic 
matter does. This new _ synthetic 
hasn’t been in existence long enough 
for anyone to really know how long 
it will last or what will happen when 
its period of effectiveness is over. 


3. Will the apparent advantages of 
Krilium cause farmers to cut down 
their green manure programs, to use 
less manure, to burn crop residues 
and in effect to abandon the natural 
way to farm? Probably. 

No thinking person, not even the 
maker of Krilium, will consider that 
artificial product to be a logical sub- 
stitute for humus. But, unless the 
irreplaceable value of organic matter 
is stressed continuously, a_half-cen- 
tury’s work in conservation may be 
tossed overboard. 

Science itself through its haste and 
error has taught the thinking farmer 
to evaluate new and seemingly start- 
ling advances carefully. Any farmer 


who cherishes the soft feel of a hand- 
ful of unchemicalized, God-given soil 
will look at Krilium with revulsion. 
True progress and a satisfying life is 
the result of working with nature. 





‘It’s a lot of nonsense to say that our fer- 
tilizers and sprays are in any way injurious. 
Here, Herb, put on your gas mask.” 
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List your organic foods FREE in the 


ORCS 
oinneron 


FOOD 
DIRECTORY 


If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 

An up-to-date issue of the ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown foods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 

Organic Food Division 


The Organic Farmer, Box 2-F, Emmaus, Pa. 
GARDEN 


PAG TRACTORS 


NEW 1952 LINE—MORE FEATURES 


A? to 6HP walking and riding models 
with complete gear drive anc 
reverse. All running parts in oil. 
Also new 1 wheel “Bantam.” 
LOW PRICES 
EASY TERMS 

















Saves Digging, Pumping, Moving? 


Cleaned — Deodorized pm 


Banish offensive odor of di J units with 
amazing ne pm Just mix dry powder 
with water pour into outdoor toilet, cess 
pool or septic tank. That’s all! Absolutel 
patna no poisons. Works lik ioe 1S 
ice mass, tounclog walls and pipes. . 

to facilitate free and easy drainage. One 
treatment lasts months and months. 


J Jost send your name and ad- iS 
ao ona Docteard, and nd get excit- 
® ing details BY RETU MAIL. Discover 
how you can clean, deodorize —s — your disposal unit 
aur KLY and EASILY . ite low cost. LEARN 
Ow YOU cane AVOID DIGGIN PUMPING AnD 
MOVING. Write TODAY for complete’ details sent FREE 


BURSON LABORATORIES,95! Willard Ct., Dept. 68! , Chicago22, i 


Strickler’s Money-Making Chicks & Poults 


Big Type Heavy Laying White Leghorns; Golden Cornish- 
Hamp Cross; Fast Growing Rock-Red Cross; Baby Beef 
Type White Rocks and New Hampshires. TURKEY 
POULTS: Broad Breasted Bronze and Beltsville Small 
Whites Big hatches Chicks and Poults each week 
Straight run or sexed, as wanted. Prepaid delivery. New 
money saving prices and circular free. 


Strickler Poultry Farms, Sheridan 9, Pa. 




















The Tyranny of Superphosphate 


Discriminatory laws against rock phosphate hamper the cause 
of conservation and further chemical interests. 


Mos! organic farmers would like 
to feel that they haven't an 
enemy in the world, Sun shining— 
nothing to worry about but how to 
grow better food! At the present mo- 
ment, however, this feeling may be a 
snare and a delusion. There seems to 
be a cloud building up on what other- 
wise might be a happy and shimmer- 
ing horizon. 

This cloud have some- 
thing to do with natural rock phos- 
phate. 


seems to 


“But,” you say, “what's the matter 
with natural rock fertilizers? They 
have all the advantages of the super- 
phosphates, plus a few of their own 
and none of the disadvantages of the 
super. The natural rock phosphate 
doesn’t leach, doesn’t become so quick- 
ly available to plants that it either 
over-stimulates them or raises their 
water content higher than is accept 
able to buyers.” 

“Rock phosphates,” you state em 
phatically with a slight hint of irrita- 
tion now, “are more or less a perma 
nent addition to soil fertility whereas 
that one-shot stuff is here today and 
gone with either the first crop or the 
first rainstorm.” 

And all this is certainly true. 

But unfortunately what you say o1 
don’t sav is not the whole story. To- 
day, would-be rock phosphate users in 
many states are finding out that this 
valuable natural soil nutrient is being 
put on a sort of legislative black list. 
Virginia, for example—the home of 


such early conservationists as Tom 
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Jefferson and Edmund Ruffin—has a 
law on her statute books which states 
simply and definitely that “no ferti- 
lizer manufacturer, dealer or agent, 
shall be allowed to register or offer 
for sale any complete fertilizer, super- 
phosphate with potash, superphos- 
phate with nitrogen, or plain super- 
phosphate, or ground rock phosphate 
or similar this State, 
which contains less than eighteen per 
centum of plant food,namely available 
phosphoric acid, nitrogen and potash, 
either singly or in combination.” 
(italics mine) 

To thicken the plot a little, the 
Agriculture Commissioner of Virginia 
actually stated in a letter to a small 
farmer that this law was prompted 
“on advice of agronomists from the... 
experiment station and representatives 
of the fertilizer industry” (italics mine 
again). 

It’s nice to know that the chemical 
fertilizer industry has our best inter- 
ests at heart. 

But to get on with the story. 

In Montana the fertilizer law con- 
tains the following joker: “The said 
Commissioner of Agriculture may re- 


materials in 


fuse to register materials whose value 
in improving soil conditions cannot 
be established by experimental evi- 
dence.” Letters from farmers in Mon- 
tana indicate that the Commissioner 
has already ruled on rock phosphate. 
Acidulated phosphates such as that 
put out by the Anaconda Copper 
Company are of course on the market 
in great abundance. 
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Every good organic farmer knows, 
of course, that natural rock phosphate 
works best on soils which are natur- 
ally slightly acid. He knows, too, that 
the forration of natural acids is part 
of the job of the sheet composting ma- 
terials he spreads on his field. So in 
Montana—in those areas where super- 
phosphate is allowable, it stands to 
reason that rock phosphate, together 
with its working partner “organic mat- 
ter” can be just as profitable as and less 
dangerous than the superphosphate. 
Whether or not Montana’s Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture chooses to pass 
over this basic farm knowledge should 
certainly not be a factor in stopping 
the sale and use of rock phosphates in 
that state. 

Virginia and Montana are not 
the only offenders. A quick survey of 
the fertilizer laws of all states reveals 
conclusively that in most of them 
natural rock fertilizer is treated vir- 
tually as a step-child with a doubtful 
pedigree—a second-class __ fertilizer. 
Some states refuse to consider it a 
fertilizer at all. Instead they define it 
legally as a fertilizer material. Other 
states have ruled that rock phosphates 
cannot be shipped into their states in 
less than carload lots, and the major- 
itv of all state laws insist that the 
labels on fertilizer bags shall list the 
“available phosphoric acid only.” 

Under present testing methods, 
course, this kind of labelling is dis- 
criminatory at worst and misleading 
at best. The standard testing method 
used is that recommended by the As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural 
Chemists; a method which tests out 
only the quickly available and soluble 
phosphoric acid. 

This antiquated and markedly un- 
fair way of testing rock phosphates 
continues even in the face of repeated 
statements by many authorities that 
the standard citrate method of testing 
for phosphoric acid is not applicable 
to natural rock phosphates. 

In this connection, let’s take a quick 
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Before you buy 
investigate 


“THE MARTIN” 


The strongest, 
most rugged, 


MARTIN 


— long life silo, 
SL built! 
, a, 
[eT elgelili-t-te| 


to withstand 
the high 

pressures of 
grass silage. 


For. 
FINEST ~ 
SILAGE 


Send coupon 
or write for 








the facts 

\ MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION i 
\ "4g Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio | 
7 Send facts about Martin 

i [ } Silo Haymoker.{_! Arch Bidg Crib or Bin . 
1 Nome—— nce 
I 1 
I Address aS — | 
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RITEWAY 


WOOD BURNING STOVE 


cme different in 
and function 
= any other on 
the market. New 
principle of complete 
combustion increases 
efficiency, reduces 
heating cost. Auto- 
matic . . . trouble 
free . . . economical 
te buy and operate. 
Helds even tempera- 
ture for twelve hours. 
Also Wood-Lurning 
Furnaces and Boiler . 

» for free li 


RITEWAY ose "COMPANY 


BOX 6-A HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


























Natural Rock Phosphate 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Ideal for Organic farming and gardening. 
Western Farm Chemical Company 
Box 217 Walnut Grove, California 


Distributed in Seuthern California by Plant Food 
Corperation. 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 63. Calif 








SAY: “I saw it advertised in 
The Organic Farmer.” 
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Unrefined 


Edible, Sterilized, Whole 


BONE MEAL 
BONE-ALL 


Here is Bone Meal 
Which is Different 


BONE-ALL is made with care by a special 
slow process. Not mixed with any synthetic 
Vitamin! It is not super-heated or super- 
refined. This process preserves not only the 
ealecium-phosphorus fraction present in ordin- 
ary bone meal but ALL the trace elements 
natural to edible bone meal, including iron, 
copper, manganese, silicon, magnesium, and 
many others. . . plus 


RED BONE MARROW 
Clip this ad. Ask for Schiff BONE-ALL 
In generous 10 grain tablets. 
100—$1 300—$2.50 
1000 in bulk $6 
Powdered $1.50 iIb., 10 Ibs. $10 
AT DIETARY FOOD STORES 


Postpaid direct if unavailable 


SCHIFF: -BIO-FOODS 


Dept. OF-2 Jersey City 3, N. Jj. 



















Newest and best 


varieties of 
PEACH, PLUM, APPLE, 
PEAR, CHERRY, APRICOT 
and FIG TREES 






BEAUTIFUL 32-PAGE FULL -COLOR 
CATALOG plus Free Planting Guide. 


Don't delay, write today. A postcard will do. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


BOX 149 
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LIGHTWEIGHT SAW. 
A L/MBING- TRIMMING MARVEL / 


Deoler Opportunity 


LOMBARD Ashland Mass. Dept O- 








look at Bulletin No. 509, Division of 
Chemistry at the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. This pamphlet 
states categorically “that there is no 
chemical method for determining the 
availability of rock phosphate. The 
method of the A.O.A.C. for citrate- 
soluble phosphoric acid is intended 
only for superphosphates or similar 
phosphates containing monocalcium 
phosphate and di-calcium phosphate 
and is not intended for rock phos- 
phate of any kind. ... The only avail- 
able method for comparing the avail- 
ability of the phosphoric acid of rock 
phosphate is by means of pot or field 
experiments with plants.” 

There it is—pure, plain, undiluted 
and categorical. You can’t test rock 
phosphate by the citrate method. But 
still, the various states keep their dis- 
criminatory laws on the books. The 
word “available” is a sort of magic 
talisman. As it is used by them it 
means “available right now. Quick!” 
No allowance is made for the slower, 
safer, more permanent availability of 
the natural rock phosphates. 

Some states, notably Ohio, Illinois, 
Colorado and certain others, are more 
up to date. In these more liberal 
states, the total phosphoric acid may 
also be declared in the label as dif- 
ferentiated from the acid available as 
tested through the citrate method. It 
is significant that in Illinois where 
these more liberal laws obtain, the 
consumption of rock phosphate is ten 
times as high as the consumption of 
the super or acidulated phosphates. 

Throughout many states, the con- 
sumption of natural rock phosphates 
has risen sharply over the past ten 
years. In Texas in 1946, the use of 
rock phosphate was small; just over 
two thousand ton for the whole state. 
In 1950, however, 26,000 tons were 
used with great profit, and for the 
first half of 1951, 21,000 tons have al- 
ready been recorded. In Oklahoma, 
use of rock phosphate increased from 
2.000 tons to 30,000 tons over the same 
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period. Certainly, here is proof of the 
pudding. 

Yet, even with this hearkening news 
we must admit we are living in an 
age when people love to manipulate 
things willy-nilly. At least one agri- 
cultural writer has put his finger on 
our basic difficulty. He says that we 
like to do things by machine just for 
the sheer pleasure of it. Getting things 
done by machine apparently satisfies 
some basic inner drive. Perhaps this 
is true in the rock phosphate question. 
Superphosphate appeals to our coun- 
ty agents and to our chemists because 
it has to be processed. Certainly the 
chemists we have known like to take 
a little bit of this, combine a little 
bit of that, add an acid here, a com- 
plicated beaker-and-retort system there 
and then — POOF —an agricultural 
elixir. —The mechanics of it fascinate 
them. 

But there are more basic reasons 
than that. Superphosphate didn’t just 
happen. It is the result of many causes 
and many influences. First of all, 
superphosphate utilizes the byproduct 
of two big industries. In the manufac- 
ture of both steel and paper, quanti- 
ties of sulphuric acid are produced as 
waste. What could be nicer, the manu- 
facturers must have said to each other 
at their board meetings, than to get 
rid of this sulphuric acid at a nice 
profit. And so they have. Now we 
have it in a neat highly marketable 
fertilizer package. But at what cost to 
our soil fertility. Let’s not think 
about that. 

Before the year 1842, the source of 
phosphorus used in agriculture were 
such natural products as bones, ani- 
mal manures, bird guanos—and rock 
phosphate. Then in 1842, along came 
two men who revolutionized (for 
good or ill) the agricultural process— 
Sir John Lawes and the Baron J. von 
Liebig. These two men had such a 
profound influence on agriculture 
that they made it a branch of chem- 
istry on the one hand and of industry 
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Bernarr MacFadden at 
age of 83 says: 


“I sincerely believe that 
all the users of my con- 
centrated MASTER FOR- 
MULA will derive bene/ficial 
results from it—just as 1 
have. It’s an ideal vitamin- 
mineral capsule plus B-12 
compounded only from nut- 
ural and organic sources.” 


NATURAL VITAMINS-MINERALS 
BEST FOR YOU! 


MASTER FORMULA VITAMIN CAPSULES are 
specially nfade from natural vitalized foods that 
contain all the enriched elements the body craves. 
They'll help build vital vigor and buoyant super- 
abundant health. 





eee 
MASTER FORMULA contains the Vitamins A, 
B-1, B-2, B-6 (Niacin), C, D, E and Miracle 
Vitamin B-12—and the Minerals calcium panto- 
thenate, pyridoxine, folic acid, inositol, choline, 
biotin, calcium, phosphorus, iron, iodine, copper, 
magnesium, zinc, manganese, fluorine, sulphur, 
rutin as they occur naturally in fresh bone meal, 
kelp. parsley, alfalfa, tomato, watercress, spinach, 
pimento, lecithinated soya and fresh buckwheat. 
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Master Formula Comes In An Easy-To- 

Take Capsule. Ideal For Young And Old. 

Approved By A Nationally Known Test 
Laboratory. 


Order today: Trial offer, $1.00; 50 capsules, 
$3.50; 100 for $6.50; 200 for $12.00. 


Write for Quantity Wholesale Prices 
All orders prepaid. 
FALKNER & MAY, INC., Sole Agents 
Dept. OF -2 1445 First Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 












The ‘‘house out back” calling! ActivO 
can cure it of unpleasantness. Just 
sprinkle over waste. Odors reduced 
or eliminated. Waste converted into 
ash-like fertilizer-humus. $2.49 size 
good for many months’ treatment... . 
ActivO is also amazingly useful for 
making compost, activating soils and 
lawns, feeding potted plants, growing mushrooms, etc. 
Immensely valuable for all organic FARMING and GAK- 
DENING;; indispensable in sheet composting. Send for 
complete free details. Liberal-quantity sizes only $1, and 
$2.49 ppd. ,dealers or 


Benson- Maclean 
Box 22 
Bridgeton, Indiana 


CTIV 











Parks’ 


f\ BARRED ROCKS 
WORLD'S _ 
~ OLDEST 
STRAIN 


Highest ratings obtainable from U.S.D.A. 
Also Sex-Link and Dominant White Crosses. 
Write for catalog. 


Joe Parks & Sons, Altoona, Pa. 
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Info. Packet 
Booklets for a Green Thumb 


and Four Green Fingers 
LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich 
Meyer. For every gardener and plant lover. 45¢ 
WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried 
Pfeiffer Discusses hur rods of weeds com 
mon to farm, orchard and garden $1.00 
EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER 
CARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful in- 


structor for the nature-lover and fisherman 


Oc 

ANIMALS AND THE CARDENER by Richard 
Headstrom Animals and nsects that are 
friends and foes to the gardener 35¢ 


LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith In- 
teresting reading about plant breeding and the 
important contributions of this great horticul 
tural pioneer . P 35c¢ 


Total value $2.65 





BF Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $2.10, a saving of 20%! 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


Send for complete list and special bargain offers 


The Organic Farmer, Box 2-F, Emmaus, Pa. 


Cance 


CAN IT BE 
PREVENTED OD 


By J. I. RODALE 














Must people wait until they GET 
cancer... before they can do anything 
about it? Is there any way to lessen 
your chances of contracting this dread 
disease? 


Send today for this challenging sum 
mary of important medical theories 
which may offer new hope in the fight 

-only 50 
cents (postpaid if cash enclosed). . 


The Organic Farmer, Box 2-F, Emmaus, Pa. 


agaimst cance! 96 pages.. 








NWOT TREES : @ 


New hardy English Walnut, Carpathian 
Strain. Rapid grower, bears early, very 
productive, beautiful shade tree. Chinese 
chestnut, dwarf fruit trees, berries, new 


grapes. Guaranteed stock. Catalog free 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
559 W. Lake Road Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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on the other. Their belief and theory 
was that only those materials which 
go immediately into solution are bene- 
ficial to plant growth. In carrying out 
this theory they developed the sul- 
phuric acid process for making the 
phosphoric acid in the rock phos- 
phate immediately available to the 
soil solution. 

It was quite natural that this quick 
easy method was rapidly picked up 
and exploited by manufacturers pro- 
ducing sulphuric acid, by experiment 
stations who wished to offer the far- 
mer a quick and apparently systematic 
fertilizer, and by the land grant agri- 
cultural colleges established by the 
Morrill Act of 1862 into whose courses 
for farmers this kind magic fitted 
nicely. 

We were living in an age when 
chemistry had a delirious grip on pub- 
lic imagination—and farming by chem- 
istry had such a nice efhicient sound 
to it. 

Che result of all this was that at 
least three teachers, 
agricultural advisors and soil experts 
grew up to inform the farmer of 
“dead-soil” That many of 
our county agents have inherited this 
kind of belief is obvious from infor- 
mation received from farmers who 
have tried rock phosphate against the 
advice of their local county agents. 
That state legislatures and agricul- 
tural colleges in most states are still 
under the spell of the soluble theories 
is attested to by even the most casual 
readings of their laws and the process 
by which they make those laws and 
interpret them... “with advice of 
agronomists from the experiment sta- 
tions and representatives of the fer- 
tilizer industry.” 


generations of 


theories. 


We cannot, however, leave ow 
cloud on the horizon without indicat- 
ing that it may have a silver lining. 
Everyday brings news that more and 
more working farmers—ves, and even 
experiment stations like that of IIli- 
nois under the continuing influence 
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of men like Dr. C. G. Hopkins who 
has believed in rock phosphate with 
admirable steadfastness—are hard at 
work making basic field tests on rock 
phosphates. And, more important, 
they are getting good results in initial 
yields, in reduced production costs 
and in permanent additions of phos- 
phorus to the soil. 

Kentucky Experiment Station Bul- 
letin No. 397 has this to say about 
rock phosphate tests: 

“Applications of liberal quantities 
of phosphate to land over a period of 
years, builds up the phosphate re- 
serve of the soil to a point where ap- 
plications can be curtailed or even 
omitted temporarily and sufficient 
phosphorus will still be available to 
produce good crops....In Kentucky 
this residual effect is greater for rock 
phosphate than for superphosphate 
when applied at rates of equal money 
costs, mainly because the former sup- 
plies more phosphate.” 

So don’t be bamboozled. Natural 
rock phosphates should become an in- 
tegral and vital part of your organic 
program. 








ROTOTILLER 
OWNERS 


AUTOMATIC DRIVES Installed 
on your rototiller; the operator is able to 
turn the machine VERY easy with ONE hand 
at either end of the row, as the DRIVES 
‘free’ one wheel or the other when turn is 
started and lock the ‘free’ wheel into FOR- 
WARD driving position when turn is com- 
pleted and BOTH wheels drive forward until 
another turn is started. The ‘‘Hard-to-stop” 
B1-6 and B1-7A models can be stopped 
‘On-the-spot’ when the rototiller is equipped 
with AUTOMATIC DRIVES. Rofotillers with 
reverse gear units turn under their engine 
power. all the operatot has to do is to 
operate the FORWARD and REVERSE speed 
lever and follow the handlebars around. Oil 
leaks from sides of the transmission case can 
be stopped with our special oi! seals if in- 
stalled with the DRIVES. For literature or 
demonstration see your local rototiller dealer 
or write to 


AUTOMATIC DRIVE CO. 


P. O. Box 555 Saginaw, Mich. 
DEALERSHIPS open in good territory. 
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GET RICH 


© FERTILIZER $ 


QUICKLY 


ALL 
ORGANIC 
ACTIVATOR 


MAKES 
TOP QUALITY SOIL BUILDER 
IN 3 TO 5 WEEKS 


DON'T burn or destroy leaves, garbage and other wastes. 
Compest with B. C. A., new and improved bacterial 
compost activator that converts erganic material inte 
valuable fertilizer in a matter of weeks. Here's what 
B.C A. does: 

@ BUILDS VALUABLE HUMMUS 

B. C. A. helps the speedy breakdown of organic waste 
inte rich. fertile, black humus, which is unexcelied for 
growing vegetables or flowers 

@ ENCOURAGES EARTHWORMS 

Earthworms love soil rich in organic matter. B. C. A 
is a bacterial (not chemical) preparation and will help 
rather than retard the growth of earthworms. 

@ STRETCHES FERTILIZER 

Add organic wastes and B. C. A. te your regular fer- 
tilizer, In a few weeks you have MORE and BETTER 
fertilizer 

@ REMINERALIZES SOIL 

B. C. A. has phosphate rock incorporated in the culture 
which contains the 26 necessary minerals B. Cc. A 
alse contains the necessary trace elements, vital to 
plant growth 

There is nothing as concentrated as B. C. A. Use in 
potted plants and for better vegetable and fruit pro- 
duction. ..use in mulehing and hotbeds. Cheek what 
you want and mail the coupon below TODAY. 


(PR RERARREREREREEERE EERE SEER EERE REE REE EEE SS 
ORCANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. F-2 

235 Halsey St., Newark, N. j. 

Enclosed please find checks or 1-4 _order, 
please send the units I've checked belo 

1 Unit of B.C.A. $1.00 Prepaid, $1.20 . of Miss 


2 Units of B.C.A $2.00 Prepaid, $2.40 W. of Miss 
6 Units of B.C.A $4.50 Prepaid, $5.00 W. of Miss 
25 Units of B.C.A $12.50 Prepaid, $13.50 W. of Miss 
Name 
ED ivacneseeavcoouestsaeess 
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GROW XMAS 
remet TREES 


We grow 20 Million Trees a year: 
our Christmas Tree Grower's Guide 
tells how to turn waste land to 
profits. Write te Box 37-8. 


MUSSER Forests, Inc. Indiana, Pa. 
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Penn State scientists check on a yield of grapes fertilized by grape skins, stems and manure 
—no chemicals. 





Ay PTT Me a 


Organic Fertilizers Better 


Than Chemicals on Grapes 


Manure, grape skins and stems used 
as fertilizer on a Pennsylvania vine- 
yard in a comparative trial with chem- 
ical fertilizers proved that the organics 
were “as good as and cheaper than 
chemicals,” reports an article in The 
Pittsburgh Press. 

What really makes this item worth 
noting is that it was verified and re- 
ported by field research men from the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station at 
State College. Penn State has never 
been known in the past to part from 
its chemical line. 

Several years ago a friend of mine 
enrolled as a Freshman in the Arts 
college of Penn State. Having heard 
that Penn State’s Jordan Plots had 
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produced data indicating the superior- 
ity of organic fertilizers, I asked him 
to drop around to the College of Agri- 
culture and have the people there tell 
him the whole story. 

One day he did drop in there and 
right off mentioned that he was from 
Emmaus and knew the organic farm- 
ing people. The instructor did no 
more than frown and say “Come back 
tomorrow and well have something 
for you.” 

He did come back the next day, and 
found the whole agriculture faculty 
seated and waiting for him. Each 
man’s expression seemed to say “Now 
we have one of these organic people 
where we can pin him down.” 
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The rest of the story is too sad to 
repeat. My friend was a Freshman 
facing a group of antagonized Ph.D.’s. 
He lasted only a few moments. 

That is why the fact that Penn 
State says that “organic fertilizer is as 
good as and cheaper than chemicals” 
has special significance. 


1951 Set Record 
For Chemical Use 


Over a billion pounds of poison 
sprays and dusts were manufactured 
in 1951, announced a chemicals in- 
dustry spokesman recently. The vol- 
ume of DDT, BHC, lead arsenate, 
calcium arsenate and several other 
items greatly exceeded production 
goals. 

Evidence produced by the Congres- 
sional Committee to Investigate Chem- 
icals in Food has revealed that much 
DDT is present in the food eaten by 
Americans and that it is doing definite 
harm to their bodies. 

Yet, the production of this poison 
exceeds all goals. 


Bees Are Short 
In Ohio 


A cucumber crop failure in Ohio 
was the result of a bee shortage, the 
following news item reports: 

“Summit county's commissioners 
have a problem. It concerns how to 
build up this area’s inadequate bee 
population of 125,000,000. 

“Northampton township’s cucum- 
ber crop this year was a dismal flop 
and the bees’ failure to carry pollen 
was blamed.” 

Why are there shortages of bees in 
many areas? Use of sprays is the main 
answer. It stands to reason that if 
you are going to kill harmful insects 
with poisons, you are going to kill the 
good ones too. Idaho beekeeper’s are 
finding that out, as the following clip- 
ping indicates: 

“Idaho’s beekeepers were buzzing 
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NATURE PREPARED 
THE FINEST 
FERTILIZER 


NATURAL 


ROCK 


PHOSPHATE 


Now is the time to put back into 
your fields the organic plant foods 
so vital to maximum crop yield. 
Follow nature’s own organic princi- 
pal...use Rock Phosphate ground 
to a fine powder. It rejuvenates 
soil fertility for years. 

DISTRIBUTORS WANTED.... It's a top 


quality product . . . A money maker. 
Write today. 


PHOSPHATE SALES co 


l-a Broadbent Bldg. Boise, Idaho 








YOU WILL SAVE LABOR COSTS WITH A 
KEMP 


POWER SOIL AND COMPOST SHREDDER 


Labor is costly and getting scarce. A KEMP 
Power Soil and Compost Shredder saves up to 
90% of hand time and labor in mixing any 
type of soil and fertilizer. Adjustable for soil 
texture. 

The more thoroughly 
mixed and aerated re- 
sults produce a greater 
yield. Growing better 
stock, plus the savings 
on labor quickly pays 
for your KEMP. 


2 to 20 cu. yds. per 
hour capacity — priced 
from $110. You'll find 
the KEMP that suits 
your needs. Write to- 






Can be furnished with 
lar ulley to oper- 
pay Ra neiidahe. day. Dealer Territory 


off. Available. 
KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 6 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 








New disease resistant hardy grapes. Also new 
Seediess. No spraying, delicious quality, every 
home owner can grow them easily. Nut trees, 
dwarf fruit trees, berries, small fruits. Stock 
guaranteed. Catalog Free. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


559 W. Lake Road Canandaigua, N. Y. 











FASTER. CLEANER PLOWING 


~“ LANTZ 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


2-BLADED COULTERS 























Only LANTZ makes double-blade coulters. 

They Cut and Cover More Trash than any 
single-blade coulter . . . clean ating once over. 
Save Man Hours end Time ...'no stopping 
to clear clogged plow. 
Fight Corn Borers... bury stubble, trash and 
weeds where borers hide during winter. 
fs eg ¥ Cross-Over Scissor Action on New 

e 

Selection of 14 different sizes and types 

Best All-Purpose Coulters Made. Disc blade 
assembly may be easily removed, using coulter 
blade only in sod or where there’s no trash 
problem. Gives you a single-blade coulter 
second to none. 

More for Your Money than in any other 
make of coulter. 

Write for literature and name of nearest dealer... 
Specialists in coulter manufacturing. We also manv- 
facture the Lantz Original Flexible-Grapple Hay Fork, 
and Lantz Sickle Grinder. 

LANTZ MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Dept. 422, Valparaiso, Indiana 


AMAZING NEW TRAP! 











Trap for fun, profit, or rodent riddance. Guar- 
anteed HAVAHART trap catches them alive, 
protects pelts. No springs or jaws. Rustproof. 
Sizes for all needs. For free booklet, mail 
coupon today. 


HAVAHART, 46-F, Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 
Please let me in on your trapping secrets. 
Name 











Hyper-Humus 


mm AECISTERE 





PEAT COMPOST 


The Tested ORGANIC: 
SOIL IMPROVER 


Just what you need for SEED BEDS in flats, 
cold frames, hotbeds, greenhouses and open 
garden. An effective aid in controlling damp- 
ing-off. Encourages sturdy root growth. 
At dealers in bags and bulk 
Write for helpful folder 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. => 











Newton, N.J. 








around like an angry swarm of their 
sharp-tailed charges Friday. 

“These new insecticides and _ her- 
bicides may be doing wonders for 
crops, but they're playing hob with 
the honey business. Seems they kill 
bees as well as other insects. 

“The beekeepers aired their com- 
plaints at the annual convention of 
the Idaho State Honey Producers as- 
sociation, and decided to do some- 
thing about it. 

“They agreed on an educational 
campaign to let the farmers know 
how valuable bees are in pollination 
as well as honey production. 

“Most of the farmers who spread 
the insecticides promiscuously do it 
through ignorance, J. K. Stewart of 
Jerome pointed out in presenting a 
resolution calling for the campaign.” 

Another factor which limits bee 
activity is that farmers are depending 
on chance to supply them with bees. 
The cost of keeping bees is small and 
the pollination benefits great. Farm- 
ers will find bees wholly worth their 
while. R.R. 





The Health Doctor of 
Feather River 


(Continued from page 25) 


soil in much more nearly the normal 
proportions! 

Dr. Landis began to notice other 
things, too. New June potatoes placed 
in a cool storage house kept in good 
shape through the hot summer 
months, with no artificial refrigera- 
tion. Peaches picked from the 2-year- 
old tree kept their freshness for a 
week or ten days. Everything seemed 
to have more life; more vitality. 

“It looks good. I must admit it,” 
Dr. Landis said. “But what does the 
analysis of these vegetables and fruits 
show?” 

The first spectrographs have been 
made, and they indicate that the 
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plants are already picking up some of 
the trace elements which were added. 
Another sample of current soil has 
gone in to be analyzed, and Van Der- 
linden will compound another pre- 
scription to make up any deficiencies. 
The soil will be tested once a year. 
It will get plenty of compost, both 
the digested and surface kinds. Par- 
ticularly during the winter rainy sea- 
son the ground will be covered with 
mulch to prevent the rain from leach- 
ing valuable trace minerals away. 

Ihe third year is now coming up, 
but Dr. Landis is ready now to ven- 
ture the first conclusion. Trace min- 
erals definitely seem to help plants 
produce more, bigger, and more nutri- 
tious food, provided the proper bac- 
terial and organic humus balance is 
maintained to unlock them. 

So far, that’s all. Dr. Landis would 
like to be far enough along to make 
more conclusions, but he cannot. No- 
body works in his experimental plot 
on the vital phases except himself. He 
believes enough has now been learned 
about farming a small plot scientific- 
ally to work the 200-acre farm when 
it is a reality. 

Truly interesting results then are 
possible. Suppose when all the hos- 
pital patients are fed from a re-vitaliz- 
ed, re-mineralized soil, that the spec- 
trographs show these life-giving ele- 
ments lodging in their tissues. Sup- 
pose the spectrograph findings co- 
incide with general improvement on 
the part of the patients? Suppose 
somebody with cancer, arthritis, or 
arteriosclerosis walks out of the sani- 
tarium under his own power, looking 
like those cattle they cured of Bang’s 
Disease—healthy, hard, and fit. It 
could happen. 

If it does, the good doctor at Para- 
dise will have contributed immeasur- 
ably to the knowledge of scientific or- 
ganic farming. 


* Any farmer who uses a balanced organic 
program and rock fertilizers should have no 
trace element worries. 
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COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 
GLAUCONITE MARL 


THE KEYS TO MORE 
PROFITABLE FARMING 





(1) 150 lbs. per acre of 3-12-12 chemical fertilizer 
plus trace elements 48 hills, 94 Ibs. of corn 
and 28.1° moisture. Cost per acre $4.20 No 
2 corn 79 bushels per acre 

1) 150 ibs. per acre of Colloidal Phosphate and 
Glauconitic Mar! (mixed 50-50) 48 hills, 924 
Ibs. of corn, 23.03% moisture Cost per acre 
$3.00. No. 2 corn. 83 bushels per acre 

) 150 Ibs. per acre of Colloidal Phosphate 48 
hills, 79 pounds of corn, 18.7% moisture. Cost 
per acre $2.25. No. 2 corn. 75 bushels per acre 


Let’s Go Organic 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE 
Gilman, Ill. Phone 70 











me With Gear-Driven 
ORE” ee 


Quick’ GARDEN TRACTORS 
NO BELTS! NO CHAINS! 


Proven For Over 29 Years 
NEW 1952 MODELS 


T housands of satisfied users say 
“RED-E”’ has solved their tractor 
problems. You too, will like its 
smooth, powerful ,easy-to-operate, 
~ gear-driven action—with power 
turning clutch for 4% and 6 H.P 
WALKING MODELS and auto- 
motive type differential for7 4H.P. 
RIDING MODEL. Our2and3H.P. 
Walking Models low as $169.00 
CATALOG Attachments for plowing, sow- 
cats ing, cultivating, wood - sawing, 
{ snow-plowing, ete. EASY TERMS — Factory-To- 
You discount. Write TODAY for FREE Catalog 


RED-E TRACTOR CO. {Viscous is 













GAIN FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE S 
yi Gores” TELLS HObd TO00/T 
‘A hd, CITY 107 GR Ssacke 
ALL AIEANS RE: 








LIGHTNING SPEED MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 115-OF Streator, Illinois 
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Natural Fertilizers 


Produce Apples 


Jack Van Clute 


A comparison between chemicals and organics proves the 
superiority of natural methods. 


QO} WEEK ENDS when I look out 
the window and see Fred Nys- 
trom, my neighbor, trundling a wheel- 
barrow load of cow fertilizer from his 
timber pasture it’s hard for me to 
think of him as manager of a major 
shipping concern with lines to world 
ports. For the moment there seems no 
connection between operating a wheel- 
barrow of cow fertilizer and teletyp- 
ing cargoes of lumber and grain to 
Tokyo or Cairo. So I have to settle 
for the fact that Fred’s week ends are 
given to laying groundwork for that 
day when he hopes to retire to a more 
enjoyable pastime of raising apples 
and cows. 

Six years ago Fred moved out here 
on an acreage north of Seattle to see 
if soil and outdoor life would improve 
penthouse existence. But at first the 
garden was a problem, the soil being 
of glacial type far more residential 
than agricultural. It remained for 
J. I. Rodale’s book, Pay Dirt, to come 
his way and tell him what good soil 
really is and how made. With that 
came more vegetables, more home- 
canning and refrigeration and, best 
of all, more health. 

Last spring Fred reviewed what 
country life had done for him and his. 
With outdoor activity resulting in 
much home-grown food, family doctor 
bills were on the wane. Daughter Jo 
had married and Fred was a grand- 
father, though somehow he didn’t feel 
a bit older. Daughter Carol, just out 
of grade school when he moved here, 
was now a becoming co-ed at the uni- 
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versity. And wife, Laura, who kept 
the house in order, hoed garden and 
still found time for orthopedic and 
other activities, was all energy, the 
picture of health she’d once dreamed 
about. All in all Fred seemed to have 
only one problem—those two yard 
trees set out just before he took over, 
now over six years old and not six feet 
tall. The leaves told him the trees 
were apple, but what kind? The only 
crop was leaves and not too many at 
that. Around those yard fixtures noth- 
ing much had developed but sod be- 
neath. Those trees were problem 
children on his lawn and he must do 
something about them. 

As methodically as though prepar- 
ing a ship’s manifest Fred set out to 
test the relative merits of commercial 
and natural fertilizers. In April when 
buds were forming he spaded out to 
the drip line of each tree. Around the 
base of one he placed an inch-layer of 
commercial fertilizer and worked it 
into the soil per directions on the 
package. Around the other tree he 
sprinkled rock phosphate, then fol- 
lowed with four inches of half-rotted 
manure generously mixed with lime- 
stone. 

From then on he thought to leave 
the trees on their own, and in early 
May he was sure of it. A light freeze 
struck when trees were in blossom, 
turning the petals brown. Fred decid- 
ed to write off the experiment as a lost 
venture for the season. But in July 
he noted the natural fertilized tree 
had thick, healthy-looking foliage, so 
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gave it a mulch of alder sawdust to 
help conserve soil moisture. He didn’t 
check either tree for apple set, he 
didn’t think it worth while. But one 
morning in early September when he 
was backing out the car to go to work, 
something about that mulched tree 
caught his eye and he slowed down to 
stare. Through the heavy green foli- 
age he could see reddish spots. 


He got out of the car and walked 
over for a better look. Apples—not 
a few but a box of them ripening on a 
tree which never before had produced 
a single one! Big, well-formed Wine- 
saps, so many of them that branches 
were sagging to the ground. Why he 
could count seven on one single twig! 
And he could see terminal growths 
from 12 to 30 inches, now making the 
tree over eight feet tall. 

Walking but 30 feet to the com- 
mercially treated tree he saw apples, 
yes—a crop of five, obviously of De- 
licious variety but only fair-sized. And 
here the terminal growths didn’t ex- 
ceed six inches. The tree failed mis- 
erably in looking like the catalog pic- 
ture being flaunted by yon Winesap— 
which got five branch props that week- 
end. 

Personally Fred’s preference in- 
clines to the Red Delicious apple, but 
commercial fertilizers hadn’t produc- 
ed them in competition with natural 
soil minerals and organic matter. 
Moreover Nature not only supplied 
proper nutrients but had given them 
in sufficient quantity making bud sap 
strong enough to withstand shock of 
freeze last May. Right there the fer- 
tilizer question was settled for Nys- 
trom and that’s why I now see him 
trundling cow manure every week- 
end. He spreads it around the Red 
Delicious tree and says, “Wait till the 
next round—I’m going to grow my 

favorite apple.” To him it’s as simple 
as that. 

“When I start raising apples for the 
whole neighborhood, and market,” he 
says, “I’m going to give all trees a 
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| For 
Healthy Vigorous Crops 
Use Ko-K-O Now 
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FOR FARM CROPS 
LAWNS AND GARDENS 
©@ Apply Direct to the Soil 

An essential material for the Organic 
Farmer . . . A slow-acting, long-lasting 
energizer that increases and replenishes the 
organic content of the soil... Improves 
soil texture... absorbs and retains plant- 
nourishing moisture . . . helps decomposition 
of soil break-up into humus. . . binds sandy 
soils... loosens clay soils. 

Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags. 

Write For Name of Nearest Dealer to 


HERSHEY ESTATES 
HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 








Bees and Queens 


“Over 30 years a shipper” 
5 Pound pail HONEY prepaid $2.00 


Produce your own delicious HONEY 
and POLLINATE your crops 


Send for FREE CIRCULARS 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES 


Weslaco, Tex. 


—_— FRUIT TREES 


ideal for home gardens, full size 
fruit in little space, bear 2nd or 
3rd year. Also new grapes. nut 
trees, berries, small fruits. Guar- 
anteed stock. Catalog free. .. . 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


559 W. Lake Road Canandaigua, N. Y. 























Authoritative, enjoyable, 
written or recommended 


by 


Pay Dirt by J. J. Rodale. This is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 


culturist, 252 pp. $3.50 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. J. 
Rodale. These people are 
astoundingly healthy _ be- 
cause of the way they raise 
their food. Full details for 
applying the Hunza meth- 
ods. 263 pp., illust. $3.00 


The Earth’s Face and Human Des- 
tiny by Dr. E. Pfeiffer. In- 
ternational authority shows 
just how we can achieve 
harmony between ourselves 
and Nature. Designates ar- 
tificial methods of agricul- 
ture. 60 illust. 182 pp. 
Was $2.75; now only $1.25 


Humus & the Farmer by Friend 
Sykes. Biography of a 1000- 
acre English farm where 
the organic method has 
proven its superiority over 
farming with chemicals. 


Illust., 416 pp. $4.50 


Earthworms — Their Intensive 
Propagation by Thomas J. 
Barrett. Tells how to prop- 
agate earthworms — their 
help in building fine, fer- 
tile topsoil. Paper, 60 pp. 
$1.00 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 
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Dept. 2-F Emmaus, Pa. 
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manure mulch in fall and winter. And 
if the soil needs trace elements I'll 
apply them in natural minerals. In 
spring I'll disk the whole business 
into the soil, maybe keep on disking 
through summer for weed control. If 
I can’t get enough manure I'll sow 
legumes and rye, then disk under the 
green manure. Experience says that 
fruit raising is easy when Nature 
helps.” 

Meanwhile he’s glad of that day 
when he had trucks dump loads of 
dunnage lumber down in his timber 
pasture. To help localize manure that 
lumber is going into a loafing shed for 
his two cows. 

In mid-October Fred picked a big 
box of rosy Winesaps and packed them 
away for yuletide enjoyment. He 
couldn't help reflecting that had he 
used natural fertilizers a few years 
ago on that tree he’d had to have a 
ladder to pick the crop. That same 
month the Wenachee-Okanogan dis- 
trict in the eastern part of Washing- 
ton picked some 10,600 carloads of 
apples as compared with 21,200 cars 
the previous year. But in general the 
district method of apple culture is far 
different from one Nystrom has 
chosen. There, Nature is usually buf- 
feted about in the complex business 
of orcharding. Artificial fertilizers are 
the rule rather than the exception. 
Moreover, during the growing season 
one may see huge blankets of man- 
made clouds enveloping slopes as 
mobile, pressure tanks thread tree 
rows. The clouds give not rain but 
leave a spray residue calculated to dis- 
courage all bacteria, both beneficial 
and harmful. 

Under such complicated, repetitious 
methods it’s hard to get an accurate 
estimate of total crop costs but to the 
grower following Nature’s plan that 
total must seem astronomical and, 
worse yet, all unnecessary. Chemicals 
and sprays are conducive to leafage, 
surely, but also to lop-sided apples. 
And the cumulative costs go on and 
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on, often unto the next year. Last 
spring, following the state’s bumper 
crop of 34,000,000 bushels in 1950, 
several million dollars worth of apples 
were dumped giving rise to the 
thought that it was done to keep 
prices up. But a clearing house spokes- 
man representing over 2,000 growers 
said that such was not the case; the 
apples were dumped because they 
were “not marketable,” and at 40 
cents each the boxes were worth more 
than the fruit they contained. 

Meanwhile with his livestock and 
wheelbarrow on the job, Nystrom is 
hewing to Nature’s line. He has two 
prime whitefaces as herd foundation 
stock. He has some chickens and some 
practical experience in organiculture. 
And he has in mind a lake section of 
the country where he really intends to 
stretch his wings some day with a beef 
herd, loafing sheds, manure spreaders 
and cover crops. With these he’s con- 
fident that he can raise a sideline of 
apples that will be worth more than 
the boxes holding them. 





One Rainstorm Is Worth 
a Thousand Words 


(Continued from page 39) 


As former Conservation Chief Hugh 
H. Bennett has pointed out on numer- 
ous occasions, there is no doubt of the 
necessity of good conservation prac- 
tices, and there is no doubt as to the 
practicality of such measures. The 
problem has always been to close the 
barn door before the horse has been 
stolen. Or, in other words, to show 
the farmer why he must start now to 
farm with the prevention of soil loss 
in mind. 

If it does nothing else, Hugh Wil- 
son's machine will certainly be able to 
show the farmer just that. 


February, 1952 





Patented Shield—$15.00 


Connection and R. L. Loggins 


Range from 0 degrees to 220 degrees Fahrenheit 


Wood's Hot-Seed Thermometer with Point, 





FOR SILOS—COM 


HEAPS—HOT SEED 


and GRAIN 


Write for Circular to 


The A. A. Wood & Sons Co. 


P. O. Box 937 
Atlanta 1, Georgia 





Wood's Hot-Seed Thermometers with Two Connections—Also Furnished with Loggins Shield 
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“FERTILITY FARMING” 


by Newman Turner (Faber) 


is the record of ten years farm-scale 
ganic farming without the plough. It 


with careful costings, how any farmer can double 
output, half costs and eliminate disease. It is the 


first organic farming book which de 


practice rather than philosophy, and is based on the 


authors experience on 200 acres with 


Jersey cattle. Edward H. Faulkner says ‘‘Fertility 
Farming is a must for the American farmer who 
wishes to get out of the ruts of our standardised 
farming system and begin to make real progress.’’ 


264 pages 44 photos 2 plans Just 
England. Send now for advance copies 


from The Farmer, Goosegreen Farm (A), Bridgwater, 


England. 


success in or- 
tells in detail 


als fully with 


80-90 pedigree 


published in 
7.40 postpaid 
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NORTHWEST REPORT: 


The Chemicals-in-Foods 


Investigation 


N the western leg of its cross- 

country survey, the House Select 
Committee to Investigate the Use of 
Chemicals in Food Products (James 
J. Delaney, N. Y., Chairman) held a 
series of public hearings in Seattle 
and Spokane to gather data from west- 
ern agricultural officials, food proces- 
sors, entomologists and pharmacolo- 
gists. In many ways the hearings were 
very revealing. 

First of all, if the testimony heard 
in Seattle can be taken as an accurate 
reflection of the entire investigation, 
it is clear that the committee is mak- 
ing a sincere effort to get to the bot- 
tom of the chemical question. Two 
members of the committee, Paul C. 
Jones of Missouri and A. L. Miller of 
Nebraska showed deep and sensitive 
interest in the problems of producing 
healthier crops, food—and people. Yet 
on the other side of the picture the 
good intent of these members was 
often frustrated by the occupational 
hazards of all such committee hear- 
ins: technical language and the over- 
specialization of witnesses. 

In the future if the committee is to 
get down to bedrock it must break 
through the confusing welter of high- 
ly technical (and often non-sensical) 
language and talk turkey in a way 
which can make health sense to the 
man who will grow, sell and eat the 
food involved. As for over-specializa- 
tion, the hearings seemed to be over- 
weighted with scientific professional- 
ism. The chemists, the pharmacolo- 
gists and the soil experts all seemed 
more concerned with their skill in 
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breaking down chemical constituents 
than with the potential vital effect of 
the chemical itself on everybody’s 
health. There was a general avoid- 
ance of the total problem with which 
the committee was presumably con- 
cerned. 

As a good example of this last, an 
interrogation would invariably con- 
clude with the question: “Now, Mr. 
So-and-So, as an authority, do you 
know if the use of this compound is 
dangerous to health?” Certainly a 
legitimate question! 

Nine times out of ten, Mr. So-and- 
So would answer quite simply: “No, 
I do not. My work is mainly in de- 
fining constituent parts.” 

Thus, the final guinea pig will con- 
tinue to be Mr. John Q. Public, and 
the research function of our scientists 
remains unclear. 

Another silent bugaboo which stalk- 
ed persistently through the question- 
and-answer period was Politics. One 
agricultural official, in qualifying him- 
self as a witness, pointed out that he 
had “Years of experience in the asses- 
sors office” (italics mine). When he 
was asked if he held his job through 
civil service or Governor’s appoint- 
ment, he replied somewhat huffily: 
“No, not civil service!” 

Some positive recommendations, 
however, did emerge from the hear- 
ings in Seattle. Generally, they ranged 
between two poles of thought. Adin 
P. Steenland, plant pathologist from 
Oregon State College Extension Serv- 
ice, recommended creation of a board 
of control established on a regional 
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basis with Food and Drug Administra- 
tion approval, to pass on the use of 
agricultural chemicals. At the other 
extreme, Professor J. M. Dille, execu- 
tive officer, Department of Pharma- 
cology at Washington University 
School of Medicine, recommended 
that ““The burden of proof as to safety 
of a chemical in food products should 
rest with the manufacturer.” He add- 
ed that the government’s part should 
consist of the formulation and evalu- 
ation of tests for the guidance of 
manufacturers. 

While making no commitments at 
present, the committee’s recommenda- 
tions, summing up all the hearings 
they have held throughout the coun- 
try, may be expected sometime after 
Congress reconvenes in 1952. 

Pending the final outcome of the 
hearings one thing seems most certain 
however: whatever action is taken to 
revise the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide and Rodenticide Act, such re- 
vision will be able to keep abreast, 
only not ahead, of the chemical pa- 
rade. For the chemists never sleep. 
Even while the committee was in ses- 
sion on the Coast, the hardworking 
chemists had come up with two new 
poisons. From Riverside, California, 


home of the annual national orange 
show, came the announcement of a 
new poison designed for use in soils 
whereby the plant may take on resist- 
ance to ward off insect attack. This 
new soil ingredient was heralded as 
one which goes “right into the sap.” 

The other announcement came 
from the Chemical Industries Exposi- 
tion in New York. There the good 
news was described as a way of chem- 
ically killing weed seeds before they 
start to germinate. It is a variant of 
2,4-D and has a jawbreaking given 
name: 2, 4-Dichlorophenoxyethylsu- 
phate. 


In neither announcement was any 
mention made of the possible effect 
of these poisons on human health. Ap- 
parently, health is a very secondary 
consideration. 

Despite the fact that the investiga- 
tion facés constant and unceasing 
competition from the chemical labora- 
tories, the tone and temper of the 
Seattle hearings was encouraging. 


However, the success or failure of 
the Delaney investigation, depends on 
how insistently individual farmers fol- 
low up the Committee’s findings and 
ultimate recommendations. 
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America’s Eating Habits 
Are Changing 


Continued from page 33) 


We don’t have to look very far for 
answers. Readily at hand is that stand- 
ard authority—Morrison’s well-known 
book on Feed and Feeding. In this 
influential handbook for the working 
farmer, we note that western grains, 
the basic food element in bread and 
cereals, showed a 15 per cent drop in 
protein content between 1936 and 
1949. As Professor Albrecht of the 
University of Missouri has told us 
before: western feed is no longer 
capable of giving livestock the neces- 
sary food values. Certainly the human 
palate can detect such drops in food 
value. 

Still a third bit of evidence is the 
fact that very few western farmers 
are able to use their own seed for re- 
seeding. 

It is incontravertible that with our 
western breadbasket soils reaching a 
50 per cent loss in fertility, breads and 
cereals simply do not have the nutri- 
tional punch they had earlier. Even 
with an increase in “‘flapdoodle’’ pre- 
miums in the tops of cereal packages, 
Mother is becoming increasingly con- 
vinced that her nutritional dollar just 
can’t include manufactured cereals. 

In this period, too, acre yields of 
potatoes went up and up due to the 
use of new and powerful insecticides 
and the spiking of the soil with chem- 
ical fertilizers. And, as the yield of 
puffed up off-taste potatoes went up, 
per capita consumption went down 
and down: more potatoes, less market. 
Again, and also during this period, 
commercial orchardists doubled and 
re-doubled their poison spray pro- 
grams. And, as they did so, their crops 
became surer, their technical grades 
higher, the taste of their fruit poorer 
and their sales of oranges and apples 
per capita less and less. 

It is worthy of note, too, that the 
national per person consumption of 
fluid milk was 43 pounds higher in 
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1951 than in 1941. In fact, all major 
milk products increased in per person 
use during the period except butter 
which dropped from 16 pounds in 
1941 to 9.7 pounds in 1951. There is 
in this, of course, the factor of a 
stationary milk production against a 
population increase running to nearly 
two millions a year. The pressure 
thus created reacted on butter. But, 
margarine did not make up, pound 
for pound, the butter loss as there 
were 2.3 pounds less butter and mar- 
garine used in 1951 than in 1941. De- 
partment of Agriculture writers at- 
tribute this drop to the decreased use 
of bread and potatoes which are 
usually eaten with these products. 
This sounds plausible, but butter is 
also used extensively with eggs and 
meat, the use of which increased in 
the period. It is, therefore, to be 
noted that margarine has a vegetable 
base, usually, cottonseed or soybean 
oil which are products directly of soils 
steadily declining in fertility. 


Undoubtedly, not one housewife in 
a million knew anything about these 
matters, but, statistically, they took 
action. They shied away markedly 
from products grown on land of de- 
clining fertility, and they shifted more 
and more to animal product proteins 
as a natural and unconscious reaction 
against the effects of progressive soil 
exhaustion. 

All in all, in her selection of foods, 
the housewife, faced with a shortened 
food dollar due to inflation, is turning 
to foods with more nutrition per unit. 

Yet, this shift is really only a tem- 
porary expedient. We may turn away 
for the moment from the factory prod- 
ucts of poison sprays and chemical 
fertilizers. We may eat more animal 
product protein for awhile. But this 
is not—nor can it ever be—a perma- 
nent answer to the losses in soil fer- 
tility and the consequent nutritional 
downgrading of the food we eat. For 
we are not only what we eat, but also 
what our animals eat. 
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Classified rates 20¢ a word. Minimum, 25 words, or $5.00. 





FOR SALE 
RESORT-HOMESTEAD, 31 Acres, 20 is cedar woods. 
1320 Ft. frontage on Lake Huron, trout stream, Farm 
house, 5 cottages. Orchard, large organic garden. Reasons, 
Age. 0. KOCHER, Harrisville, Mich. 

SEAMAN ROTARY TILLER, four foot with motor. Used 
only as demonstrator. This machine is like new. Very 


reasonably priced. PAUL HILKER, R.F.D. 6, Springfield, 
Ohio. 








HOTBEDS 


HOTBEDS—MODERNIZE your hotbed or build the New 
Weather Watcher. Investigate this no-worry way to grow 
the finest seedlings. Details fre. HAROLD RAWSON, 
Box 65, Downers Grove, i. 


FOR RENT 
WALKER’S HONEY HEART—New extra early watermelon. 


FARM for rent on liberal share basis, thirty head dairy, 
good grain land and milk market. Give particulars, family, 
ability, habits, first letter. A. HUTCHINS, Franklinville, 
New York. 








FOODS 
We have picked ripe melons July 24 planted May 25. Round, 
light green, red flesh, black seeds, often 2,000 marketable 
fruits per acre. Generous packet 50¢. Certified Strawberry 
Plants, folder on request. No chemical fertilizer or sprays 
used to produce our seeds or plants. WALKER’S BERRY 
FARM, Marshall, Michigan. 
TREE RIPENED PECANS from Orchard to You. Big 
meaty Stuarts 5 pounds $2.25, 224 pound box $8.50. Shelled 
halves 4 pounds $5.50. Pieces 5 pounds $5.50 postpaid. 
CARLEE GROVE, Florala, Ala. 
NATURAL PURIFIED BONE MEAL TABLETS 834 grains 
each. Fortified with Natural Vitamin D. 250—$3.00; 500 
-$5.90. Calcium is the most vitally important mineral 
of the body, and most likely to be deficient when a min- 
eral deficiency exists. NATURAL FOOD PRODUCTS, 
1835 N. Cleveland Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. Dept. CF. 


FARM SEEDS 


ALFALFA, U. S. GROWN, $22.80 per bu.; Hardy Grimm, 
$32.10; Red Clover, contains some Alfalfa, $24.45; Sweet 
Clover $7.65; Alsike Clover $28.05; Timothy $7.05; Hybrid 
Corn $5.25; Genuine Ladino Clover $1.25 Ib. All low 
prices quoted are for famous Gro-Coated brand seeds. 
Send for free circular giving full details. Actual farm 
tests show good stands where same seed, not Gro-Coated 
brand, failed. Our low direct-to-buyer prices include out- 
standing new items such as Ranger Alfalfa, Meadow Forx- 
tail, Certified Shelby, Nemaha, Cherokee and Clinton 11- 
Selection 25 Seed Oats, ete. Our seeds recleaned and 
tested. Guaranteed satisfactory and sold subject to your 
30-day test. Write for free samples and Big Catalog 
AMERICAN FIELD SEED Co., Dept. 333, Chicago 9, 1. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPM ENT 


HANDY, INEXPENSIVE RIDING GARDEN TRACTOR— 
make your own from discarded automobile parts. Three 
speeds forward, reverse. Dollar brings directions. TRAC- 
TCORMAN, 3211-F Pleasant Plain, Elkhart, Ind. 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere, 28 Volt DC 
Generators, for electric welding, $33.00 each. Free infor- 
mation. LEWIS SHORT, Dept. OF, Burton, Kansas. 
MERRY TILLER. 20th Century Gardening Marvel. Wheel- 
less rotary tiller. Is to gardener, what chain saw is to 
woodsman. Outselling all others put together in Northwest 
Prices under $200. Free folders. JOHNSON’S BERRY 
FARM, Ashland, Oregon. 

BOOMS ALL-PURPOSE WAGON UNLOADER. Inexpen- 
sive, easily attached to your present wagon Unloads five 
tons in seven or fourteen minutes Free literature 
BOOMS SILO CO., Harbor Beach, Mich. 
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GUNDLACH GRAIN DRILLS, hoe type, for seeding oats, 
beans, wheat, barley. Available now ten to sixteen hoes 
seven or eight inch spacing. P. M. GUNDLACH SONS, 
Box 272, Belleville, Itlinois. 


EARTHWORMS 

EARTHWORMS—wholesale : and retail—500 Genuine Fish 
Bait Breeders—$6.00 delivered; 1000 for $8.50 delivered; 
5000 for $25.00 F.0.B. Redondo; live delivery guaranteed; 
Million Breeders always available. Five Bulletins mailed 
free. WILLIAM BARNARD, 2121 Vanderbilt Lane, Re- 
donde Beach, Calif. 
RED EARTHWORMS make valuable compost from leaves, 
grass and garbage. $4.00 per thousand. Excellent for fish- 
ing. Office in rear MYRTLE KESSINGER, 1210 Eighth 
Ave., Arcadia, California. 


GROW, USE EARTHWORMS. Prompt, Prepaid Shipment. 
Informative Circulars FREE. Our 18 YEARS experience 
guides you. Save time, money, efforts. We are pioneers 
CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY AT HOME! 1 No soliciting, no 
mail order, no meeting people. Easy enjoyable pastime. 
Details. 25¢ (refundable). LAURA DICKSON, 613-GC 
Murray Ave., Anderson, S. C. 

SOILSERVICE well advertised organiculture business for 
sale $15,000.00. Over 2500 reorder customers. Reason for 
selling, heart trouble. Write or call Mr. Daly, SOIL- 
SERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 


INDEPENDENT LIVING AND INCOME FOR ALL 
gathering dandelion roots, big market, paying good prices. 
Send 25¢ (coin) for complete plans postpaid. INTER- 
NATIONAL MART, 6912-or, Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 
28. California. 


____ FERTILIZERS—SOIL L CONDITIONERS 
DISTRIBUTORS and DEALERS WANTED for a New 
Texas Discovery. ORGA-MIN, a Natural Organic-Mineral 
Compost mined from a Prehistoric Deposit of Plant and 
Animal Life. Organic Matter, Humus, Minerals, Trace 
Elements, and High Acidity—All in one package. Write 
for Details. ORGA-MIN PRODUCING CO., Box (453, 
Laredo, Texas. 

FINELY POWDERED TENNESSEE ROCK PHOSPHATE 
(Florida in carloads), also Greensand. Prices April issue 
Informative literature. H. R. LEFEVER, Spring Grove, 
Pa. (at Stoverstown, York County). 

FINER THAN FROG HAIR—“‘RUHM’S” PHOSPHATE 
ROCK. No other Phosphate as fine. Also Glauconite Green 
Sands. FRED VEITH, 3505 Mozart Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Dept. F. 


Natural, finely ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, to feed the 
soil and replenish fertility Write MIDWEST PHOS- 
PHATE COMPANY, D’Arcy Building, Joliet, Ilinois, or 
NORMAN OLDT, Kempton, Rt. 3, Pennsylvania. 


HOOVER’S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE and KAYLORITE 
(GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska and Iowa—Colloi- 
dal contains 10 major and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite— 
18 major, 30 trace elements. Build rather than stimulate 
soils. HESPEN SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, Fremont. 
Nebraska. 

HOOVER’S 20% SOFT PHOSPHATE with Colloidal Clay 
It pays to use colloidal Phosphate the natural soil builder 
with its many trace elements. Glauconite Potash for sale 












































also Agents and Dealers Wanted. Free literature 
SPINDLER SOIL SERVICE, Stratford, Wisconsin. 
WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced Gardener to take care of flowers 
and lawn and act as caretaker on small estate. Small 
cottage provided. Apply. G. G. GREENE, JR., 1235 Cone- 
wango Avenue Extension, Warren, Pennsylvania. 





SOIL ANALYSIS 

STOP THAT GUESSWORK! Your land’s best friend is 
laboratory soil analysis. Accurate, individual, complete 
recommendations for Lime, Plant Food, Humus, Trace 
elements. EDWIN HARRINGTON, Agricultural Chemist, 
Carversville, Pennsylvania. Write today for full information 
If you want to know about and purchase the only two 
mined products that have the power of Base Exchange in 
your soil (Write) for Florida, WILL J. HOOVER, cock 
Box 748, Kissimmee, Florida. For all other states. 
HOOVER SOIL SERVICE, Gilman, Illinois. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at home for 
neighbors on $59.50 Union Loom Thousands doing it. 
Booklet free. UNION LOOMS, 89 Post Street, Boonville, 
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Send your RAW WOOL direct to the Mill for economical, 
luxuriously warm blankets and robes. Details fre. WEST 
TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS, 412 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 
MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes Our instructions 
reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 


DUCKS AND CEESE 

PUREBRED GOSLINGS from breeders of superior quality. 
Properly hatched. Ship well, strong, sturdy, excellent liv- 
ability. Reasonable. JAMES HATCHERY, Davisburg 17, 
Michigan. 

WHITE CHINESE GEESE, trios $25. Discount on early 
gosling, hatching egg orders Safe delivery guaranteed 
RY-HIL FARM, Box 0, Issue, Maryland. 

SEED SETS 

IMPERIAL POTATO SEED SETS... the modern way of 
planting potatoes. Sets are all cut, treated and packed in 
Organic Woodflake Mulch. Box of 100, plants 100 hills 
No fuss or muss. Just open box and plant. State choice, 
Cobblers or Red Pontiacs. $1.89 postpaid IMPERIAL 
SEED CO., Clear Lake, lowa. 


SEEDS 

HIGH-FAT PEPITORIA SQUASH SEED. Maya Indian 
Organic Super-Food. Extra-Delicious! FOR PLANTING: 
3 lbs. $2.00. KERNELS: 3 lbs. $5.00, 7 Ibs. $10.00. 
MEAL: 2 lbs. $5.00, 5 lbs. $10.00. All postpaid. Free 
literature, price list. MAYA INDIAN ORGANIC PROD- 
UCTS, 16 Calle Oriente No. 1-A, Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala. 





POULTRY 

RHODES CHICKS: 20 breeds U. 8S. Approved Pullorum 
clean including Anconas, Buff Leghorns, White and Dark 
Cornish. U. 8S. Certified New Hampshires and large type 
white leghorns. Lower prices. New Catalog RHODES 
HATCHERY, Spencer, W. Va. 


LIVESTOCK 

Grade black and white face BREEDING EWES, registered 
sheep, approved. Feeder steers, and heifers, feeder lambs, 
feeder pigs. Carload or less. LEWIS FURGASON, Wind- 
ham, N. Y. 

CHAMPION BRED REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE. Of the Best Breeding in 
America. ALBERT E. PAYNE, Jamestown Road, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 





NURSERY STOCK 

CHRISTMAS TREE PLANTING STOCK. Evergreen tree 
liners for growing ornamental landscape stock. Growers of 
quality stock at low prices. Free list. SUNCREST EVER- 
GREEN NURSERIES, Dept. OGF, Johnstown, Pa. 
HONEY PLANTS encourage bee-keeping and increase in 
pollinating insects, improve the balance of nature. Illus- 
trated catalogue on request featuring fifty nectar producing 
trees, shrubs, forage crops, attractive perennials, unusual 
new plants—good honey plants with other uses. Something 
for small areas and large. Send today PELLETT 
GARDENS, Atlantic, lowa. 


PETS 

MAKE MONEY RAISING WHITE RATS. Easy, pleasant 
work. 1000's used weekly $5.00 will start you for trio 
and list of buyers. Act now. Folder free. K. POULTRY 
FARM, Armada, Mich. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, septic tanks, etc., cleaned 
and deodorized by application of miracle fermentation 


Comes in pellet form Reduces masses, opens clogged 
drains, cesspools, et Saves annua! pumping and cleaning 
costs. Costs $2.50 per treatment. Shipped parcel post any- 
where in U. 8 Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC 


SEWER CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Allston 34, 
Massachusetts. 

OUTDOOR TOILETS CLEANED, DEODORIZED! Cut 
ligging. pumping. moving costs. Safe, economical Details 
FLEE. WILMETTE FARM SUPPLY, Dept. 110, Wil- 
mette, Illinois. 

UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. Twenty original 
lrawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley. Fitting for all 
purposes. Size 3” x 4”. Postpaid $1.25. MRS. WILLIAM 
H. STEUGERWALD, 213 S. 17th Street, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania. 


STAINLESS STEEL—I8.8 VAPOR SEAL SAUCE PANS. 
One Quart—$6.50; Two—$7.50; Three—$8.50; Six—$12.50; 
Percolators. $13.50—Roasters. MAJOR CO., 71 Milford, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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YOUR LEATHER JACKET renovated expertly, FREE 
Circular, BERLEW MFG. CO., Dept. 9, Freeport, N. Y. 
OUTDOOR TOILETS, CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS 
cleaned, deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix 
dry powder with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons 
Save digging, pumping costs. Postcard brings free details. 
BURSON LABORATORIES, Dept. H-84, Chicago 22, III. 
ORGANIC TRADING POST 

TROPICAL FRUITS, Bananas, Coconuts and Papayas, or- 
ganically grown, sun-ripened, delicious beyond description! 
We ship direct to you postpaid. TROPICAL TREET Or- 
ganic Food Beverage is an inspired bination of B 

Coconuts and Papayas and flavored with apricot, peach 
and apple—scientifically dried fresh and finely powdered 
for easy assimilation. Rich in Minerals, Fruit Sugars, 
Vitamins 100% natural, prepared instantly. Twenty-five 
days supply-—-25 servings, $2.50 prepaid Order from 
AMERICAN ORGANIC FOOD COMPANY, Mail Order 
Department, P. 0. Box 315-M, Pasadena 17, California. 


GARDEN-FRESH VEGETABLES and fancy nut proteins 
organically grown, amazingly delicious! We ship direct to 
you prepaid. ENERGY Brand INSTANT BROTH is a 
superb combination of luscious raw almonds, and fresh un- 
cooked tomatoes, green celery, swiss chard, red bell peppers, 
parsley, watercress, alfalfa leaves, sea lettuce, sesame 
seeds, sunflower seeds, papaya, lecithin and rare herbs— 
in finely powdered form for quick assimilation. Made in- 
stantly, 100% natural. Twenty days supply—20 servings, 
2.50 postpaid. Large family size—50 servings, $4.60 post 
paid. Order from AMERICAN ORGANIC FOQD COM- 
PANY, Mail Order Department, P. 0. Box 315-M, Pasa- 
dena 17, California. 


1951 CROP SWEET SEEDLESS RAISINS direct from 
grower. About 70% natural sugar; rich in minerals; some 
vitamins. Organically grown without poisons, chemicals, 
commercials. Hand sorted. Prompt, satisfactory shipment 
guaranteed. PREPAID shipping weights: 32 lbs. $10.00; 
15 lbs. $5.00; 5 Ibs. $2.00; 2 Ibs. $1.00. GILBERT'S 
ORGANIC FARM, Sultana, Calif. 

TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed. 
$2.94 bushel, average express $2.13. Organically grown, 
mixed sizes, no washing, gas or sprays. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed Florida Honey $1.25 five pounds. GARLITS, 
Seffner, Florida 








20 MILLION 
TREES A YEAR 


Our experience growing millions in past 14 

years insures top-quality at reasonable prices. 
Look at these values: 

5 Biue Spruce $3.50 

: Very superior, well- 

Pine, Norway Spruce, branched 6 yr. trans- 

Colo. Blue Spruce, plants, 8 to 14 in. 


Canadian Hemlock. 3 tall. Blue-green to 
to 5 yr. selected trees marvelous blue color. 
6” to 14” tall. Post- Postpaid at planting 
paid at planting time. time. 

CATALOG on Evergreens, Fruit, Shade, and 
Nut Trees, Shrubs, Berries. Write today. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 
8B indiana, Pa. 


Box 37- 








How’s Your Organic Quotient? 
(Continued from page 19) 
Answers: (1)—d 
(2)—b 
(3)—b 
(4)—a 
63 
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Random Thoughts For the Farm 
Year 


On People: 


People are the greatest resource. The soil 
and the health which comes from the soil 
are the strongest bulwarks. 


A On Children: 


The best test of a good farm is the 
health and happiness of the children 
living on it. If your children don’t laugh, 
look to your soil. There’s surely some- 

e thing wrong with it. 


« On Animals: 


There are no such things as dumb animals; 
only dumb farmers. 


q On Trees: 


There’s something wrong with a man 
who boasts that he has his roots in the 
soil and then, willy-nilly, cuts down his 
trees and plants shallow-rooting crops. 


a On Husbandry: 


Put your pennies in the bank and your 
dollars in the soil. ... The highest paying 
interest is the interest a farmer takes in his 
land. 

Live land is worth more than dead dollars 

or dead children. 


4 On Painting: 


Paint the ground first, the buildings 
last. Peeling paint on the barn is far 
better than peeling topsoil and eroded 
fertility. 


On Crops: 


A farmer who uses NKP, a better farmer 
he'll never be 
—he’s using up his fertility. 


+ On Machinery: 


A piece of machinery is only as ef- 
fective as a farmer's stock of spare parts; 
a spare part is effective only if it can 
be found when needed. 
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‘ On Chemicals: 


You're probably losing fishbait 
If you're using nitrate. 


The shortest way across a square is some- 
times around the three sides. If you want a 
good permanent farm, don’t cut cross lots 
with all the chemical nostrums for higher 
and higher production in the first year. 
Take your time. Be prepared to bank before 
spending. 

Remember the faster you produce, the 
faster natural fertility is used up. Water 
and carbon make money but are low in real 
value. 


Chemical fumes don’t make legumes 
Or spray, hay. 


The Organic Treasure Chest: 


“The maintenance of the fertility of 
the soil is the first condition of any 
permanent system of agriculture. In the 
ordinary processes of crop production 
fertility is steadily lost: its continuous 
restoration by means of manuring and 
soil management is therefore impera- 
tive. ...Little or no consideration is 
paid in the literature of agriculture to 
the means by which Nature manages land 
and land conducts her water culture. 
Nevertheless, these natural methods of 
soil management must form the _ basis 
of all our studies of soil fertility.”— 
Sir Albert Howard in An Agricultural 
Testament. 

“America has more hospitals, is served by 
more physicians per capita, has the highest 
medical bills, eats more vitamins, uses more 
synthetic drugs, has the finest medical scien- 
tists working in the most elaborately equip- 
ped laboratories endowed by great wealth, 
in the most magnificent educational and re- 
search centers found anywhere, and yet—why 
did draft boards find more ill health in 
World War II than was discovered during 
the first World War? Why the pathetic 
state of under-nourishment found among our 
school children? More than 40 per cent of 
the Nation’s potential military man power 
has been rejected for physical unfitness— 
9,000,000 men of military age unfit to serve.” 
—J. 1. Rodale in Pay Dirt. 
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—Agriculture’s Biggest News— 
A BRUSH CHIPPER YOU CAN AFFORD 





FITCHBURC 


CHIPPER 


Available in three sizees and can be mounted on tractor, jeep or other farm equipment. The 
smallest size (the C-5) was designed especially for the farmer and orchardist and will readily 
handle wood up to three inches in diameter. Write for complete information. 


BRUSH, POLE WOOD, 
TREE TRIMMINGS 


HASTILY CONVERTED INTO: 


Mulch, Compost Material, 
Cattle Bedding, Litter 


MINIMUM OF TIME AND LABOR REQUIRED 
A brush chipper that is within the CORPORATION. The Fitchburg 


price range of the average farmer chipper converts brenches, twigs, 
has been developed by the pioneer pole wood, and other tree trim- 
manufacturer of brush chippers— mings into a spray of valuable chips 


the FITCHBURG ENGINEERING _ in a matter of seconds. 


FITCHBURG FNCINEERING (CORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 











New Low-Cost Sin[ Machine 
Amazes Organic Gardeners 


Enables You to Spend More Time Relaxing While 
Others “Break Their Backs” Trying to Match Your rs) AS POWER 


SCYTHE 
IT'S A DOWNRIGHTEMY 
; " : Joy! 
Beautiful Garden and Grounds Tall’ weeds, hay. breil 
‘ - a7 grace melt away Y - 
MAGINE employing a skilled gardener who — without clogging! © 
would work for less than a dollar a day! Im- 30 widet 
agine this gardener doing the work of eight men, 
all at the same time! 

That's the kind of “gardener” vou get when 
you own this amazing New Lightning-Change 
1952 ROTOTILLER. This easy-to-operate, low- 

cost wonder is really 8 vard and gar- 
; achines i » . SNOW PLOWING 
den machines in J. It prepares your a A aa 
garden for planting in ONE simple Ris e 
operation. Does away with plow, disc, walks and roads of s 
, I , | i I Perfect ww grading 
: 4 + < < ° awns. 
anc larrow, xclusive new attach lawns. Sin 30 socom 
ment enables you to compost by ma- 
chine right in your gar- 
den itself. Mix green ma 


\ 
nure, cover crops, leaves, a aN 
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' EASILY PORTAS 
Say "Goodbye" to POWER — For De 
of Other Job 


Back-Breaking Chores! — ¥<ar-round power source & 


all kinds into vour soil. 





pumps generate 
grain grinde 
= : he g ng! With Be e labor savers 








SEEDBED PREPARA- CULTIVATING — With 
TION—WithoutChange Far Less Damage to 
of Attachment! Piant Roots! 
No ni changing from Think what this means for 
grapes. corn 
with ordinary ‘‘ga > ‘ d your other crops 
tractors’’! Much easier — which have lots of tender 
much quicker — much less surface roots! 
expensive! 





curs FIREPLAC 
AND STOVE wo0O0) 
LIKE BUTTER! 
In a couple of hours you 
can cut enough wood for 
a month. Pays for itself 
over and over again if you} 
have a wood lot. 





: : on 
POWER COMPOSTING gu WHAT A Lawn SEND FOR reree BOOK 
is —For Miracies of Soil MOWER! 
“ improvement! Cuts velvet-smooth 25” 
No more hauling, turning, swath! Has mo casters or 


over-hanging wheels — > 
leaves no untrimmededges! J ~— eur ipon now for FREE book 


exciting rv of what the ROTOTILLER 
A Li 


Por 
expensive, hard-to-get ma- Follows contour of ground ot of Living 1 Robi author of 
nures! perfectly! t a ROTOTILLER up 


ante to t 


tot 
SSCS eee eee ee eee eee ell 
Rototiller, Inc. 


Dept. 102, Troy, New York LOW CUST 
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DOES A WHOLE DAY’S CHORES IN AN 





